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OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREET, 


" —" below the church hill, he had perceived, half-way down the bank, | occupations,—bought from the village shop and exactly paid for her 
i bl al bl B BA FUR BR. which was there steep and ragged, a crutch-stick, and being led by penurious provision—gathered, and, if possible, stole her sticks—boil- 
. this to look further, discovered lying below, half in the water, half ed her pot, and into her bed. For all other purposes of use or in- 
among the rushes, the person to whom evidently the stick belonged.— | tercourse her was what people are accustomed to call “ quite 
He had fallen on his face; but the shrunken figure and misshapen gone,” though, to judge from her continual mutterings by day and moan- 
BEWARE! CASSANDRA SPEAKS! shoulders confirming the testimony of the crutch itself—all told atonce ings by night, it seemed still—much to her discomfort—to hold within 
that it was ‘* Tombstone Tim.” her some sort of uneasy presence. One day, as if by accident she en- 
BY W. C. BENNETT. Had it been a stranger in any such predicament of peril—any one, | tered Tim’s chamber; but the moment he caught sight of her, he 
With fi ised. with starting eye in short, but the person in question,—Joe would have been at his side shrieked and was 80 strongly agitated. that good care was taken in 
ith foger ee », We BS wl eee b + in half a second; but when he saw who it was, asickly qualm came future to prevent arepetition of her unwelcome visit. Often, however, 
With pe ary to che ad wae shrieks ? over the heart of the stout countryman.~* In what churchyard compa- in his feverish ramblings did he address her, imploring her to give him 
wanes Cn “4 M ~~ Set Conendan speaks! ny had he seen Tim the night before? What had brought him to back a something she had taken from him, though she might keep, he 
mamaria anevat where he was that morning? Joe put the two questions together, and said, all the money, and he would never tell his grandfather, nor yet 
“ Woe! roaring flames and gleaming arms ! gave himself an indubitable answer, to the effect that the ghosts and | Sir Timothy. : 
WwW shin, # t and wailed alarms!” evil spirits with which ‘Tombstone Tim” had been so long in fellow-| These incoherent words, with others to a similar purport, often re- 
Still. till of, - but woe, she shrieks ; ship had at last led him to destruction, perhaps entered into him bodily, peated during our frequent visits to his bedside, first awakened our 
ited c . ae speaks ' Cassandra speaks ! oad driven him down that steep place to perish in the waters. suspicion that the orphan boy had been robbed by his sordid old land- 
aa. In such persuasion, no wonder that tall Joe hesitated ere he brought lady. 
** Nods not your Ilion to its fall? himself into closer contact with one who, if not then, must have been As Tim slowly recovered the powers of his mind, he would often use 
Nod not high tower and god-built wall ?” so recently “ possessed ;” but Joe was a kind, good-hearted fellow; he expressions of grateful regret at his inability to pay anything for all 
Of wreck Fut wreck, that wild voice shrieks ; remembered not alone the parable of the Legion, but that also ofthe that was being done for him. We, of course, did our best to quiet him 
Cassandra speaks ! Cassandra speaks! Good Samaritan, and feelings stirring within him stronger even than under this his honest distress; but, as connected therewith, we learnt 
his superstitious fears, brought him presently down the bank. He the story of his lost treasure, with its casket, the little Tompkins’ 
“Up! in your streets are hid the foe! called Tim by name, no answer was returned ; shook him by the arm, Tomb; also his reasons for believing them in the dame’s keeping; 
Up? ere they smite and spare not! woe!” no movement followed; turned him gently over, and saw a white mo- though of this he entreated us to say nothing, as he should be sorry, 
That cry its frenzied warning shrieks ; tionless face, with a dark red and blue cut over the cheek-bone, receiv- | he said, for her to get into trouble on his account. We were devising, 
Cassandra speaks! Cassandra speaks! ed, Joe doubtless suspected, from the hand of some ghostly enemy.—- nevertheless, some quiet means of = this matter to the bottom, 
ew- ‘*The lad (thought he) is certainly dead ; but there’s no knowing, and | with a view to recover, if possible, the lad’s little property, when we 
alue ‘ Blood—steaming blood, on heaeth and floor ! 4 hn ar A pay here to fetch a neighbour, and I able to carry him | — ee sae unlooked-for manner the trouble of taking any mea- 
rp tg 1d pe 4 adn be oy we So, though he nothing liked it, and would rather have carried on! The dislike and alarm evinced unconsciously by poor Tim on occasion 
om- Cassandra speaks! Cassandra speaks ! his brawny back a Daniel Lambert than the shadow of the man now | of Dame Huggins’s single visit to his sick chamber, seemed (to judge 
vre before him, he lifted his light yet i ate» eye Hy vee ta | by -. pore po : _ ) apy ess eee wees - os time of 
“ ! ! high! whistling as he went to keep up his courage, till, joined on the way the old sexton and since eath, she had always slept in the upper 
pn at das gman me by str cele, he reached the cottage of Dame Huggins. We hav | room contiguous to that of her lodgers; but on the very day of the 
. For your deaf ears that warning shrieks ; a ready brought him with his escort to the door. | above occurrence she carried her bed down stairs, making her night 
Cassandra speaks! Cassandra speaks! Had he carried such a burthen home to any other house in the whole | lair thenceforward in a corner of the kitchen; an arrangement whic 
village, there would have been shrieks and sobs, hurry and confusion; none opposed, as it left her former room open for the more convenient 
‘* Years did the Gods to ye ordain, but here there were none of these. It was only the — of Tim, the occupancy of the woman who attended upon Tim. One night (it was 
That ye should purge ye pure from stain! fatherless, motherless, friendless boy who had abode so long like one | that directly following the lad’s disclosure to us of his loss and his sus- 
done! gone! the hour with vengeance reeks!” dead among the living, and spent in the graveyard so much of his ex- | picions) he was sound asleep—his nurse watching near, or possibly 
4 Cassandra speaks! Cassandra speaks ! istence—living among the dead. There was no frantic alarm, no | asleep too,—when she was suddenly startled by a loud noise as of & 
melting a for —~ : = among the Lares pee se tal | heavy — Lag: opt started, but a ie a The — enone 
‘* Woe! gleaming arms in every street! ing crowd, there was no lack of conjecture and wonder and words—nor | ing, thought she ®@ moaning, en, taking up the rus ° 
, ae Woe! seneiel arms these wild. eyes meet! of shudderin fear and even repugnance—as Joe’s history of the morn- | crept softl down the ladder-stairs into the kitchen. There a \ 
il Hot blood—your blood upon them reeks !” ing and partly of the night was passed rly from mouth to mouth ; nted itself which sufficiently explained the previous sounds. On 
‘tag Cassandra speaks! Cassandra speaks! and while the bystanders were all thus busy with their tongues, not | the brick floor, near the walnut tree chest, lay tue old woman; and 
one among them—not even the women—-stirred hand or foot to give aid, | close by the same reaaptecis was placed a chair, on which apparently 
© doomed! and do ye only flock —if aid might be afforded to the unconscious object of all silly, | she just been ng in order to reach one of the to t draw- 
About her steps, to scoff and mock ? geping, heartless curiosity. . ers. In one of her hands was firmly clenched a key. She was 
To hear but dreams in all her shrieks ? oe, however, grew impatient under his burthen; besides, he would showing faint signs of animation ; but on an attempt of the nurse to re- 
Cassandra speaks! Cassandra speaks ! have had something done even for # devil in distress. For about the move her to her bed, life departed with aheavy groan. The key, which 
a twentieth time he called on Dame Huggins to open the door, which was even in death had remained locked in her cold asp, was given to us 
on O awful Gods! ye close their ears! now shut-to behind her; but there she stood with her back against it, | the next morning by Tim’s attendant. It was that of the walnut-tree 
~ © wrathful Gods! they know not fears ! looking vacantly on and muttering and smiling. ‘‘ The devil’s in the | chest; and no long period elapsed before we were enabled to avail 
i i ieks ! woman!’ exclaimed Joe. ‘‘ Why, dame,” once more he repeated, ‘“‘why ourselves of this unlooked-for means to i 
To deafened ears in vain she shrieks . 4 : P y | el' ascertain the truth of the lad’s 
Cassandra speaks! Cassandra speaks ! don’t ye let us in, tocarry the lad, dead or alive, up to his own bed ?” | Suspicion about his stolen property. On the drawers being search 
— But he might as well have spoken to the door itself. Shoving heraside, there assuredly, in the one at top, was found the miniature model 
New he tried to open it; but from the outside this was no easy matter.— the Tomkins’ Tomb, with the lock forced off and one pinnacle deficient. 
nouth LU LU. ‘The window, then!” cried Joe; and calling his brother, the milkman, | There was no deficiency, however, in the remnant of Tim’s legacy, which 
to his assistance, he and his senseless encumbrance were presently reduced to three pounds eight shillings he had left in the box on the 
A CIRCASSIAN SONG. through the low casement, up the ladder-stair, and Tim deposited upon morning of St. Jobn’s day, remained there still ; nor was this all, for 
BY R. H. STODDARD. his wretched bed. . ; in the same oe tap was found an old canvae bag, containin a hun- 
‘ch 4 he shi he hill What was done next? This is aquery which we shall now, perhaps, | dred and ten golden guineas—the old woman’s hoa ,—and on this 
1 18 The shining cloud that broods above the hi best answer in our own proper person, inasmuch as we took upoh us to | was pinned a paper whereon was scrawled, in erm misshs) 
4 Casts down its shadow over all the lawn; do it then, practically, as one amongst the many spectators and few characters, but sufficiently legible, the inscription—« This is for Tino- 
a8 bdr oa — hee thas of lig ht actors — a scene shove teveet We roe! n ous hotles that thy Tomkins,” 
» 18 . . morning for the purpose of seeking some early-flying moths, when, re- hile under a visitation of compunctious fear—perhape, " 
navig Lu Lu Fo ® cloud in memory, P ind: turning past the cottage of Dame Huggins, we fell in with the assem- | Tomkins’s upbraiding ghest—she had doubtless | oy Cease. indite 
_ And shades the ancient brightness of my mind ; blage round her door, and were, of course, led to augment it, but only | this compensatory document. To judge by the colour of the wri 
wines A white swan on the ocean of my —, ht! just previous to the moment when Joe effected an entrance at the win- | also by the pewter inkstand found recently used, she had penned ‘tok? 
ons, Trailing a lengthening track of golden thought! dow. We knew little ebook the dame, except Let geacval chataoter as on the night of death, and had probably been attaching it to the canvag 
y. : & » gtiping, cunning, old woman—a repa oarder, yet the most bag just previous to her accident. After locki 
pados The beams of evening slant adown the sky, notorious hedge- breaker in the neighbourhood,—and as for her lodger | bee old bead had swum giddily, and, catching ob the Sey be care bee 
Say poe the jenee Site of wore clouds ; (so rarely abroad in daylight,) we had scarcely seen him ; though we self, it had parted from the lock, and accelerated her fall. 
— ye in . ¥ pes: ere 8a sont of b ye had heard and often smiled at the popular prejudice which associated,| It was with no small degree of satisfaction that we took possession of 
nth, the 4 4 r oa ~~. ue, the Lu Le ouar: in more than resemblance of name and person, the crippled young | this treasure trove, for the benefit of our young friend, only awaiting @ 
an \~ t ~ 8° ~ ~—o “ _ i, Tompkins with the dwarfish effigy on the Tomkins’ Tomb. But as we seasonable hour for imparting to him the recovery of his grandfather's 
I els And tie mak “a ae he ta ‘ “y mild biu Bete : saw him that morning, with his distorted form, his shrunken legs as | little bequest, with the unlooked for addition of a rich tegacy It may 
ret Py ae t ~ —— er — »m 4 ue eye, they Conanes powerlessly over the stout sinewy arm of his athletic here be noticed, that the tardy justice of Dame Huggins to ‘Tombstone 
Sept | in her mi ue eye there melts a tear * jay - ich more than — new in <p pale oe resting Tim” involved no known wrong to any of her kith and kindred, of 
eae . ; on the tall countryman’s shoulder, looking pale as contras with a | whom (if existing) nothing was ever heard, or likel ha - 
Oct} b< ad = hey soaps 4 as the aan va countenance ruddy with health and poten Sg and more ghastly from | aebek. ’ 7 wy Pik tea po 
oe Me erty than . har tha rin ~ : the wounded cheek and dark matted hair clinging to the temples, the| It was some time before we learnt from Tim the mysterious means by 
ior : y _ oc —_ ~ er , - he — countenance rigid as in death, and xy wy with one expression—that | which he had been spirited away from the churchyard to the spot below, 
con The «l ng ae ° son the Uehinin : of perpetual suffering, heightened only by acci‘lental pain ;—as we saw where he had been rescued from a watery grave, He had never him- 
“Dee jek mae my eye well ds t ie "4 ings the poor youth thus, our heart smote us for not having seen and known | self adverted to the subject, and we had feared to agitate his weakened 
and @2 B ; i I thinks tthe Chas 0 tL Le : more ofhim before, Ah! it told us, then our butterfly rambles and re- | mind and weaker frame by any questions regarding those illusive im- 
= I shed the ie’ - oo, ae ‘ shee searches occupy us overmuch, and have made us think too little of this pressions—perhaps terrors—in which we believe the realities of St. 
8 e eagle’s plumage for the dove’'s* our ofiiotas, orgnhete) But this was - iy ae ae Winking, nas Sa 5 ohn’s night to have had their source. A little incident therewith 
: acting; and, seeing there was no one of all the lookers-on disposed to | connected led at last to the satisfaction of our curiosity. 
Fat te eee . he spe tees om make @ single effort towards saving the life whicn (if not extinct; Almost as soon as Tim had been able to think of _ he had 
ye vay y. er in : = — _ : . already) hung trembling on a thread, we despatched a boy in the crowd | recollected the job of work brought home from the market town on the 
ridele, Td follo «hud A apa le ” = sabe “S at for the nearest surgeon ; and finding the old mistress of the house ut- | morning of his misadventure, and according to his desire it was sent 
The ates er +4 eas Fh we a i ove nd terly incapable of thinking or doing anything, we took possession of her back untouched, with an account of his illness. One day, however, 
N. ¥. | Nepliner te _ ae er *, ay bre one . kitchen—roused up the dying em ers—employed some of the female when approaching towards recovery, he received from the master-tailor 
— Toe ha Poa tel — ca “4 ~~ neighbours (ready enough, for their first pauic was over, to do kind offi- a message to the effect, that a packet of new buttons given him for use 
if_if-te Allah tt bas ty Viet = ces even for ‘* Tombstone Tim”) to heat water, warm blankets, do all had not been returned with the other articles. Then, and then only, 
on tt? y Allah '—1! must be, e ng tin : in short, that could be done, in the doctor’s absence, for the recovery did Tim cull to mind, that instead of being wrapped up with the 
Sartain’s Union Magazine. of the half-drowned boy. But it was not till the surgeon came, and clothes, these had been put, when delivered to him, in his coat- 
m a ee applied eonne of revival yoy) =n ae ont os ps sis soe pocket, and, as they were not there to be found, might se Oa 
’ . more opened his eyes on the living world, with which he had so little out, as he thought, on occasion of his own abrupt descent down the 
tr; JACK O’LANTERN IN ARMOUR ? concern. He threw a glance round his usually lone garret, now soun- bank of the hear In this case, they might posal be yet recovered, 
) OR, TOMBSTONE TIM.—A COUNTRY TALE. wontedly occupied; but the look seemed to convey no image to his’ and however spoilt, they would serve, at least, as evidence of the man- 
-™ (Conc'uded mind, and before night he was in the delirium of a burning fever. ner of their loss and the honesty of the loser. On this occasion the 
: : ‘wded.) During the course of a long subsequent illuess, we need hardly say active services of tall Joe were again in requisition ; and, on the even- 
ber, *. the head of the party came a tall strapping fellow, whom the that young ompkins wanted for nothing in our power to procure him. | ing of the tuilor’s inquiry, he trudged off (after his work) to search the 
in kman presently recegnised as his brother Joe, the ghost-seer of the He could not be removed, but his wretched unfurnished dormitory assu- bank, examine amongst the rushes, and sound, as far as might be, the 
. Previous night. This man was the bearer of some burthen,--of what | ™e4 an aspect of comfort its occupier had never known One good | mud of the stream, which, owing to dry weather, was still low. 
og for the ae Was at first indiscernible; but it soon became evident, as he | Woman of the village so entirely got over her superstitious fears of Just as Joe had departed on this errand we happened to call in on 
e in we an near, tbat he was holding in his arms, with as much ease appar- |‘ Tombstone Tim” as to attend on him by night as well as day; her our young convalescent, who told us the history oF the buttons, and 
actually gro Y 88 & woman bears an infant, a seemingly lifeless body. The watch being, however, not unfrequently rel eved by a more awkward was led thence, partly by his own voluntary retrospects, partly bya 
ents ae Stopped when it reached the door of the cottage, where for a but as kind a nurse in the person of ‘tall Joe,” who evinced an un- few pertinent queries, to relate to us entire that of his ever-to.be-re- 
Lena ment We must leave it, to account for its arrival, common interest in the poor ‘* possessed,” whom he had helped to rescue | membered Midsummer eve, beginving from the moment when, in 4 fever 
carte rine slept off his panic of the previous night, had repaired from the Evil One’s power, ‘ | of distress at the discovery of his loss and the old woman’s treachery, 
Which at morning to the meadows to cut grass by the side of the river, As for Dame Huggins, she seemed to have sunk into a state of com- | he had left the cottage. For what purpose did he go? He knew not, 
was at that time low. By that part of the stream which wound | Plete fatuity, though, like a machine, she still regularly plied her daily | except that he could not bear to stay within; sa Dating not a single 
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friend living in the village, or anywhere, to whom to impart his trouble, 
whither should he bend his steps but to where habit led him-—to the 
place where all his friends departed were assembled—to the church- 
yard? But let us try to give the substance of his narrative—if sub- 
stance we ~ call what seemed composed entirely of shadows—in his 
own, or nearly his own, words. : , 

** When I got there,” said he, ‘‘ the church clock had just gone nine ; 
it was rather dark, but I could have found my way blindfold to the old 

luce, grandfather’s grave, beside father’s and mother’s, and close agen 

e grand moniment. I was sore tired—foot-weary and heart-weary— 
so 1 throwed by my crutch and laid me down along the turf. My face 
was a-burning, as well it might, with trouble and with shame, to think 
that I had lost the last thing as ever he give me—his own work he was 
go proud on, and the money he had pat by for me—and it was a-burn- 
ing too with anger (God forgive me') to think that she to whom he had 
always been so kind and neighbourly—that she could rob me of my all. 
But when I laid my cheek upou the grass, all wet with dew, it felt 

leasant and fresh to me, and the tears, that wouldn’t come before, fell 
and soft-like, and the ache at my heart grew easier. Oh! I had 
come out a miserable, forlorn cretur ; but as I lay there I felt altogeth- 
er changed and happy. I seemed to have got home, and to be along 
with dear friends, who, without my telling of them, knowed all my 
troubles, and, because they were angels, would forgive all my faults.— 
I heard the folks a-laughing and shouting as they came home from Far- 
mer Jones’s haying supper; but I seemed to fee] happier than they ; 
and when I knowed by the sound of their voices and the noms of 
the churchyard gate that they had passed through, I was glad to be 
left alone agen with them as had once cared for me and were loving of 
me still. And so I laid resting, how long I can hardly tell, when other 
things more strange but not so happy came over my mind. May-be I 
had fell asleep, and they were dreams; but I don’t know—they were 
much more liker to reality. I don’t remember getting up, yet I seemed 
to be a-sitting instead of laying on grandfather's grave; and, though 
it was quite dark, coring right opposite, as plain as in day-time, the 
and old moniment. Then, all of a sudden, I thought the image of 
ir Timothy raised itself right on end, and, gliding from off the top of 
the tomb, came and sat itself down beside me—its cold white face look- 
ing into mine. ‘ Tim, my name-fellow,’ said he (for it seemed more liker 
Sir Timothy hisself than only his im age:) ‘ Tim,’ said he, ‘I love thee 
for the sake of thy grandfather—a fine old fellow who did good service 
to dead men, and highly respected my name and moniment; but Tim, 
thou shalt do me greater service. He took a pride in preserving yonder 
empty mockery of a tomb; but ¢hvw shalt have interred my unburied 
bones. Never yet have they rested in holy ground, or had Christian 
burial, and therefore do I haunt this scene of my mockery and murder. 
Yes, most foully was I murdered, and by her.’ He pointed as he spoke 
to the image of his lady, which was then laying alone upon the moni- 
ment. ‘But come, Tim, come! the night is fast waning, and I must 
show you before cock-crowing where my bones are laid.’ As he said 
that, he rose, and gripped my arm so tight with both his hands, all 
covered with stone armonr, that I felt as if he had almost turned me 
into stone too ; ed a I tried to shake him off, and that as I suppose, 
awoke me. I hardly know, indeed, whether I had slept or not—all I 
had seen appeared so real; but at that moment I seemed to be aware 
that I was not sitting up, but laying just as I had thrown myself down 
on spews grave. Then I did get up, and looked round me. I 
could see the old moniment before me then, just as usual, with both 
Sir Timothy and his lady laying at top, side by side ; but as the moon 
had only just got up on the other side of the church, the part where I 
stood was all in darkness, and the moniment and the images, coming 
— the sky, looked as if they were cut out of black marble instead of 
white. While I was looking, all of a sudden, rising from the ground 
appeared a bright moving light. 1t was just like the corpse-candles I 
had seen often enough before, a fitting now here, now there, like wan- 
dering ghosts, among the graves; but that night there was only one, 
and it seemed bigger and brighter than any f had ever noticed. For 
awhile, it seemed to flutter like over the long grass, so that I could see 
every blade; then on the path, where it showed the churchyard beetles 
& crawling from their holes ; then, high and higher, it rose to the to 
of the moriment and hovered right over Sir Timothy’s stone face ; an 
then I saw, as plain as I can see you now, that he turned his great 
white eyes towards where I was sitting with a look as if he wanted to 
remind me of what he told me in my dream—that is, if it was a dream 
at all. I expected next to have seen him sliding off the tomb; but 
there, all but his rolling eyes, he laid quite quiet. But it wasn’t so, 
however, with the light, for that now suddenly came right up to me, 
then as suddenly went back,—stood still a minute, then returned as if 
inviting me to follow,—and follow I felt I must, lead wherever it would. 
Lcouldn’t keep my eyes from off it; and my legs {lume and weak as 
they are) seemed to carry me after it of their owm acoord. Isuppose, 
when I got up, that I must have took my crutch from off the ground, 
as it was found beside me; but I didn’t seem to need it, for away we 
went—that brave corpse-light and I--over the grave hillocks—yet I 
never stumbled—through the churchyard-gate; but I don’t remember 
that I stopped to open it, or heard it slam-to behind me,—and awry 
down through the meadows below—all in mist with the heavy dew— 
down, down, towards the river, I knowed we were getting nigh it—that 
wonderful light and I,—but go where it would, through water or fire, 
I felt bound to follow it; pe to the brink of the water, leastways to 
the top of the bank, we had got; and the light stood still, and kept 
hovering over a stump of alder. And there, as it rested, I could see, 
for the Frat time, that it was no common corpse- light after all, nor yet 
@ wandering star; but that it had a shape—the very shape of Sir Timo- 
thy hisself, dressed as he lays upcn the moniment—and all ’luminated 
by the glitter of bis coat o’ mail. I could see even to his hands, ell 
in armour, and one of them was stretched out, as he pinted with 
his finger to the stump of alder just at the water’sedge, There was no 
mistake in what I saw, though it was only fora minute. Then that 
awful little cretur suddenly fell, and light and all vaaished away. I 
felt myself falling too; a loud noise sounded in my ears; lights, not 
one, but a hundred, danced before my eyes ; and the next time I open- 
ed them, it was here—only in my bed—looking at the faces of strange, 
kind friends,—yours, g sir, and others that God, of his goodness, 
has raised up to comfort me.” 

This was Tim’s story. It was scarcely ended, when we heard the 
sound of nailed shoes upon the stair ; a knock followed at the chamber- 
door, and ‘ Tall Joe,” returned from his errand of seeking for the lost 
buttons, stood before us. 

There was an air of importance, with a knowing look of satisfaction, 
in his honest face, and his mouth was tightly screwed up as if to keep 
in some bit of intelligence bursting to come forth. ; 

_ So, my lad, you’ve found them!” But Joe shook his head, put his 

hand in his jacket-pocket, dived, and fumbled long, as though on pur- 
pose to keep us on the tenter-hooks of curiosity, and at last drew forth 
a—something—coated with the river mud, from which it had been just 
exhumed. It proved to be an iron hand,—a small rusty gauntlet, in 
which something rattled loosely as Joe threw it on the table. 

**Oh! it’s Sir Timothy’s!—the very same,” screamed Tim stretching 
forward to take it, then recoiling as if with terror. 

Without his superstitious awe, but with an interest and curiosity 
other a agg than merely antiquarian, we took it up for our own 
examination. It was undoubtedly an iron gauntlet, of the same style and 
fashion as the suit of armour represented in Sir Timothy’s monumental 
effigy; and although the metal was nearly eaten through with rust, 
part of a skeleton band of the smallest possible masculine proportions 
yet remained within. 

The discovery of this ancient relic was at least a curious concidence, 
following as a sequel on Tim’s tale; and the discovery itself was fol- 
lowed up by a further one near the same spot (by the river-side and 
under the stump of alder) of other c¢ rresponding pieces of armour, with 
other of their wearer’s bones. This looked certainly much like a veri- 
fication of the legend of the Tomkins’ Tomb, and seemed no less a con- 
firmation of Tim’s dream, and his dreamy chase, led by the phantom 
light ; at least Tim, you may be sure, thought so: and when (as was 
fitting) the discovered bones, whether of the little knight or of some 
other little man, were duly deposited in the churchyard, the namesake 
of Sir Timothy verily believed that he had been made the happy instru- 
ment of giving rest to his wandering spirit Let this have been as it 
may, there was no denying but that from the hour nearly of young 








solitary life became comparitively bright and social. ‘‘ Tall Joe,” his 
preserver, continued, ever after, warm friend and sturdy protector 
whensoever needed, and became his fellowlodger, with the woman 
who had nursed him through his illness, and who afterw tenanted 
Dame Huggins’ cottage. e fund furnished by that worthy’s compen- 
satory bequest, with the small remainder of his monumental legacy, 
was kept up by occasional work at his old employ, and, subsequently, 
by the profits ofa little day-school, which, with some unrequited labour, 
brought him also pleasure he had never known. From an object of the 
children’s dislike and fear, he came, as they knew him better, to be one 
of their respect and love; and this opened his heart to feelings more 
connected with the sympathies of life, more youthful, too, than ever 
had been his in his own childish, but most unchildlike days—when his 
first ideas, his earliest instruction, even his scanty recreations, were 
all connected with inmates of the “ narrow house,” and derived from 
one of its keepers. Instead of his spectral visits to the churchyard, 
when only the owls and bats and beetles were on wing, under the cold 
Lee ogy moonbeams, he loved, when his daily employ was ended, or 
before it was begun, to seek the woods and meadows, to drink draughts 
of life in the morning air, and take warm baths in the summer sunset. 
But let it not be thought that when ‘“‘ Tombstone Tim” became thus 
numbered with the living, he ever forgot his revarence of, or duties to, 
the dead. Amidst the genera! neglect which pervade our churchyard, 
Tim’s labours of love were always conspiciously visible upon the three 
humble sods were rested his parents and grandfather, the old sexton, 
whose example and last injunction he failed not to follow by the most 
scrupulous attention to the Tomkins’ Tomb. 
“ A strange tale!” say our readers. ‘* We don’t believe a word of it.” 
Perhaps not; but, after all, there’s nothing so very strange about it, 
except a little strange concidence, such as occurs too often to deserve 
the appellation. 
“But the strange light ?” What then? Who has not seen or heard of 
ignes fatui-- Jack o’ Lantern and his hundred cousins? ‘* Well, but 
what have Jack o’ Lanterns to do with insects?” More, porteee, than 
you think of. And now read the following passage, ‘‘whereby hangs 
our tale,” and which may serve, moreover, with those who have not 
read it before, to cast one new light, amongst various others, on Jack 
} 4 Lanterns in general, as well as that im particular of “‘ Tombstone 
im.” 
It is related by Mr. Kirby, that to a friend of his, then (in 1780) a 
curate in Cambridgeshire, a Mole-Cricket was once brought by a far- 
mer, who informed him that one of his people, seeing a Jack o’ Lantern, 
ursued it, and knocked down— the insect in question. An ignis fatuus 
is also described by Derham as seen flitting, insect-like, about a this- 
tle, a corroborate observation as to the nature, in some instances, of 
such a light. 
The luminosity of the mole-cricket not being generally known, is no 
proof of its non-existence, other light-bearing insects being capricious 
and uncertain in the illumination of their lanterns. The mole-cricket 
is altogether a very curious creature, and it is recommended by the 
naturalist Curtis, to those who are fond of petting ‘‘ mice and such 
small gear,” that they should rather keep some of these singular in- 
sects, with a probability of being rewarded for their pains by some in- 
teresting discovery as to their imperfect], -snown economy, perhaps, 
also, as to the above point of their supposed luminosity. We might lit- 
erally behold in it ‘‘a meteor tamed,” and thus assign to it, with cer- 
tainty, a place among other natural causes which help to elucidate 
those wandering lights which have led astray both philosopher and fool. 
This singular orleket is common in some counties of England, especially 
Hants and Wilts; and its structure, with what is known of its economy, 
furnish one amongst instances without number, of admirable adaptation 
of means to purposed ends. 

The mole-cricket is, as its name imports, an extensive, and, where 
found in kitchen-gardens, a destructive burrower,—working under- 
ground like a field-mouse, and throwing up ridges, though no hillock, 
like the mole. To fit him for this subterranean mode of progression, 
he is furnished with a chest powerful as a battering-ram, aided by fore- 
feet like those of a mole, hand-shaped and mailed like awarrior’s glove. 
His wing-cases are small, but a pair of ample wings enable him to 
cleave the air as well as earth; and to the above powers he adds, in 
the opinion of Curtis, that of cleaving the waters also—swimming by 
the resistance of the wing-cases and chest, His usual food consists of 
potatoes, with roots of grass and other plants, varied, probably, with 
the partially carnivorous appetite of his family, by underground insects, 
as well as flies. The nests of these crickets consist of subterranean 
chambers, situate most frequently near the banks of rivers. One of 
these, constructed near the banks of a canal, and laid open by the deep 
incision of a mower’s scythe, is described by White of Selborne as ‘“‘a 

retty chamber dug in clay, of the form and about the size it would 

ave n if moulded by an egg, the walls being neatly smoothed and 
polished. In this little cell were deposited about a hundred eggs of 
the size and form of caraway comfits, and of a dull, tarnished white 
colour. The eggs were not very deep, but just under a little heap of 
fresh mould, and within the influence of the sun’s heat.” Mr. Rennie 
notices a difference of colour between the above and some eggs of the 
same insecis in his possession, which were ‘translucent, gelatinous, 
and greenish.” He observes, further, that, ‘‘ like the eggs and young 
of other insects, those of the mole-cricket are exposed to depredation, 
and particularly to the ravages of a black beetle, which burrows in 
similar localities.” The mother cricket, therefore, defends her nest 
‘‘like a fortified town, with labyrinths, intrenchments, ramparts, and 
covered ways. In some part of these outworks she stations herself as 
an advanced guard, and, when the beet!e ventures within her circum- 
vallations, she pounces upon him and kills him.” 

Now, ye carpers and cavillers at our story, we assure you, that how- 
ever far we may indulge ourselves by flights into the realms of fancy, 
we never knowingly play towards you the part of an ignis fatuus, mis- 
leading you by false allusions into the swamps of error regarding the 
realities of nature. ; 

Supposing the mole-cricket to be really luminous, we shall find in its 
location, its mode of flight, its coat of armour—above all, in its mail- 
clad hands of human form—a close correspondence with the wandering 
‘* corpse light” of our Tim, who, with the enlargement and heightening 
furnished by his excited mind, might not very unnaturally ‘have mis- 
taken a mole-cricket for the apparition of adwarfish knight.— Episodes 
of Insect Life. 


— 
LE MORVAN: 
ITS WILD SPORTS, VINEYARDS, AND FORESTS. 


This is the title of a book by Henri de Crignelle, of which a translation by Capt. 
Jesse has recently been published in London. The following article upon it is ex- 
tracted from one of the London critical journals.—Ed. Ald. 

If this translation was intended to cater for the information and 
amusement of tourists this year, its publication is somewhat tardy :—- 
and that such was the intention, may, we think, fairly be inferred,— 
since according to M. de Crignelle, as rendered by his translator, the 
district which he here introduces to his readers is well worthy the at- 
tention of those fortunate individuals whose chief anxiety is not how to 
obtain a holiday, buc where to spend it. Assuming, therefore, that Le 
Morvan is as generaliy unknown as the author conceives it to be,—we 
will let him describe its features of attraction. 


**Le Morvan is a district of France, in which are included portions 
of the departments of the Niévre and the Yonne, having on the west 
the vineyards of Burgundy, and on the east the mountains of the Ni- 
vernois. Its ancient and picturesque capital, Vezelay, crowns a hill 
2,000 feet in height, and commands 4 panoramic view of the country fur 
thirty miles round. It has all the characteristics of a town of the feu- 
dal times, with high embattled and loop-holed walls, numerous towers, 
and deep and strong gateways, under which are still to be seen the 
grooves of the portcullis, the warder’s guard-room, and the hooks that 
supported the heavy drawbridge. * * Le Morvan rears in its sylvan 
depths a population of hardy and honest men and lovely women, fresh 
as roses and gay as butterflies. There the soft evening breezes are 
charged with the songs of ten thousand birds, the odours of the eglan- 
tine, the lily of the valley, and the violet, which, shaking off its winter 
slumbers, opens its dark blue eye and combines its perfume with that 
of its snowy companion. Le Morvan is a country that would delight 





Tomkins birth there had been xept up a strange sort of connection 
between the defunct knight and his namesake of low degree; and even 
still it seemed existent, for with the poor remaius (supposed) of Sir 
Timothy, seemed interred the worst troubles of Tim. 

His bodily frame continued, of course, weak, bis constitution feeble, 
and all might read in his prematurely aged face that he was not likely 
to reach the full age of man—he had had already the days of ‘‘labour 
and sorrow” which are usually appended to our three-score years and 
ten. Yet from that memorable night of the longest day, when he fol- 
lowed the single ‘corpse light,” as if it were the star of bis destiny, 


even to the brink of destruction, his hitherto dark and gloomy and ' ration of the temptatious of M. de Crignelle’s favourite district, to the 


an Englishman, for it is full of game ; here the sportsman may vary his 
| pleasures as fancy dictates. The forest abounds with deer; the plain 
With rabbits and the timid hare; and in the vineyards, during the 
| merry season of the vintage, the fat red.stockinged and gray-clad par- 
| tridges are bagged by bushels. Here the sportsman may watch in the 
y te lades the treacherous wild cat and the bounding roebuck ; and, 
| should these sports appear too tame, he may, if foot and heart are 
| sound, plunge into the dark recesses of the forest in pursuit of the sa- 
| vage and grisly boar, or the fierce and prowling wolf.” 


Our readers will not have failed to observe that in the above enume- 
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* red-stockinged” partridge, the “ treacherous wild cat,” the « gr 
boar,” and the ** prowling wolf,” are added the « lovely Bhan ere 
Morvan. This item of his catalogue the writer subsequently illustr : 
tes in the following raphsodico-descriptive (or non-descriptive) apostro. 
phe,—or whatever else it may deserve to be called. ° 
** And the women, heaven and earth! how sweetly pret: ni 
ble and adorable ; and such eyes, dark and lustrous ret > arr 
burning and humid as an April sun after a shower. Some there a ‘ 
also, of pensive blue, pregnant with promises, soft and almond-sha * 
like the divine eyes of the Italian Cenci. Supple as the youn ae 
slender branches of willow, are these divinities, fresh as new chened 
tulips, and brisk and gay as the goldenspeckled trout in the sparklin 
current. In their charms is found a terrestrial paradise, a compou : 
of delicious qualities which intoxicate the senses, hook the heart au 
like the bite of the Sicilian tarantella, steep the loved one in deli. 
rium.” " 
In case these sentences convey any definite idea of beauty to our 
readers, we may add that Dijon, now attainable by railway, is on the 
skirts of the forests of Le Morvan,—for the information of such of 
them as may choose to encounter the bite of these lady tarantellas. 

But let the wanderer beware how he penetrates the recesscs of the 
vast forests :—which still cover, notwithstanding the inroads made on 
them to supply Paris with fuel, 1 ~~ of 200,000 acres. This in. 
mense wooded expanse is pierced by a tangled skein of paths, known 
only to the hunter and foresters ; and among which, it is easy for the 
stranger to lose himself,—as the following adventure testifies. A Paris 
student on a visit to his uncle, who resided in a large farm- house in the 
forest of Erveau, had a strong desire to shoot a cuckoo which he espied 
on the lofty branches of an ash tree. Accordingly, possessing himself 
of his uncle’s gun,— 
** Warily and stealthily did the student approach ; bent nearly dou. 
ble, he scarcely drew his breath, as his distance from the tree grew 
less ; but, says the song of the poacher,— 














If women smell tricks, cuckoos smell powder. 
And again,—- 


’Tis a difficult thing to catch women at fault, 
More difficult still, an old cuckoo with salt. 


Without appearing to do so, from the height of his leafy turret, the 
prudent cuckoo kept a wary eye upon the tortuous movements of his 
enemy; but as he saw at a glance what sort of a customer he had to 
deal with, he evidently did not feel any particular hurry to shift his 
quarters ; only every time he saw the double barrel moving up to the 
Parisian’s shoulder, and that hostilities on his part were about to be 
opened, he, as if just for fun, dropped his own dear brown self on the 
branch below him, ee his wings, and soon perching himself ong 
tree a little further off, gravely re-opened his Deak and resumed his 
monotonous chant. The young student, piqued and mortified at this 
discreet behaviour of the cuckoo, which, like happiness, was always cu 
the wing, perseveringly followed the provoking bird—one walked, the 
other flew, the distance increased at every flight, and thus they got 
over a great deal of ground; the young man still believing his uncle's 
farm was Close behind him—the cuckoo perfectly easy, knowing full 
well he could find his leafy home whenever he might please to return 
toit. So, for the fiftieth time, perhaps, the cuckoo was vanishing in 
the foliage, when a sudden thought cramped the legs and cut short the 
obstinate pursuit of the young lawyer ; . then, for the first time, re 
membered the wholesome advice his uncle had given him on his arri- 
val—** Beware, my fine fellow, beware of going alone in the forest ; for 
to those who know not how to read their way, that is, on the bark of 
the trees, the mossy stones, and dry or broken twigs, the forest is full 
of snares and danger, of deceitful echoes and strange noises, that at- 
tract and mislead the inexperienced sportsman.” ‘ By Juno,” thought 
our hero, ‘‘as it is most certain that in Paris they are not yet clever 
enough to teach us geography on the bark of trees, I am an uncom- 
monly | fellow to have just remembered the dear old gentleman's 
warning. Hang the infernal cuckoo! Good morning, sir: my com- 
pliments at home.” And then, with the terrible carbine under his 
arm, he retraced his steps, expecting every moment to see peeping 
through the trees in front of him his uncle’s large white house an 
lofty dove-cote. But, alas! no such thing met his hungry eyes; still 
on he walked, trees after trees were passed, glade after glade, and ma- 
ny 4 long avenue, but neither white farm-house nor gay green shutters 
reeted his anxious sight. * * Many a vow he made and blackberry 
e picked as he walked hither and thither, in every direction. The 
day wore on, the sun had long passed the meridian, and with the com- 
ing evening rose a gentle breeze, which moaned in the dry ferns; and 
this and the rustling of the giant creepers that reached from ‘ree \ tree, 
and swung between the branches, fell mournfully on the student's ear. 
A vague fear, a fatal presentiment of evil, began to creep over him; 
again he shouted, the echo from a dark wild ravine alone replied; he 
fired his gun again and again, the echo alone answered his signal of 
distress, and nothing could he hear, except at intervals, far. far away 
in the green depthsof the forest, the notes cuckoo—cuckoo. Faint and 
weary, from hunger and fatigue, the young man, ro longer able to pro- 
ceed, fell down at the foot of a spreading beech, and gave way to an 
agony of grief; drops of cold sweat stood upon his brow; the clammy 
feeling of fear took possession of hig heart; and though, perhaps, he 
would have had no objection to try the fortune of the pistol or the 
sword, in any college broil or senseless riot of the populace, the cir- 
cumstances under which he then stood were so new to him, that he was 
quite unmanned and incapable of further exertion In blood-red streaks 
sank the setting sun, his large yellow orb glancing through the trees 
like the dimmed eye of some giant ogre; twilight came, and soon after 
every valley lay in shadow; the breeze, as if waking from its gentle 
slumber, whistled in the highest branches, and, increasing in force, 
rocked the lower limbs, which moaned mournfully as the night closed 
in. Hungry and alarmed,and now quite worn out with his lengthened 
walk, the young Parisian lay stretched on the moss, listening with 
painful anxiety to this melancholy conversation of the woods, when, 
suddenly, and as night fell, spreading over the earth her sable wings, 
and shaking from the folds of her robe the luminous legions of stars, he 
heard a prolonged and sonorous howl in the distance—a strolling wolf, 


Cruel as death! and hungry as the grave! 
Burning for blood, bony and gaunt and grim, 


had scented the Parisian, and was inviting his good friends with the 
long teeth, to come and sup on the dainty morsel. Touched as if by 
a hot iron, up got the terrified youth, and striking his ten nails into 
the friendly tree near him like an Indian monkey, he was in an inetens 
many feet above its base. Here, astride upon a branch, shiverlug “ 
shaking, each hair on end, and murmuring many a Pater and Ave - 
ria, unsaid for years, he passed the most horrific night that any ots 
zen of the department of the Seine had ever been known to spe? vn 
the middle of the forest of Erveau. The following morning, but 2° 
until the sun had already run nearly half his course, for he nevel 
dared to leave his timber observatory before, /e pauvre diable droppe 
down from his perch like an acorn ; and, marching off with weary win 
and scarcely a hope that ere another night fell he should gain thes “a 
ter of some cottage, he dragged himself along. On he rolled from! 
to side, torn with the thorns and bitten by the guats that a 
around him, sometimes calling upon his mother, sometimes up? ‘ 
saints, when a wood cutter happily met him, and seeing his ee ‘ 
condition, threw the slim student over his shoulders like a bun < 
straw, and carried him to a neighbouring village. There, he was ir 
to bed and attended with every care, when he soon recovered, — wo 
ceived the charming intelligence that he was about forty miles ’ 7 
his uncle’s house—that he had been wandering for that distance 12 
most beautiful part of the forest of Erveau—and that if by ne - 
had deviated a little more to the right in his unpleasant steeple-¢ a 
across the woods, he would have gone, in a straight line, ag 
miles without meeting house or cottage or human soul until he | - re 
himself at the gates of Dijon, chief town of the Cored Or, > Mt - 
might and would, no doubt, have been able to refresh himsel of 
bottle of Beaune and inspect the Gothic tombs of the great Du 
Burgundy.” ded 
It is well to know that should such a calamity as is here fo whose 
befall the tourist, he may meet with assistance from the Cures These 
habitations dot the district of Le Morvan adjoinivg Burgundy. largest 
men possess the best cusines in the Nivernois,—in which ont found. 
trout. the fattest capons, and the primest venison are sure to be 


The cellars, too, are unexceptionable ; and, according to our gon 
whose various obiter dicta lead us to infer that he writes gry ot 
ence—they are worthy followers of their jovial colleagues of 

dy, who enjoyed the undisputed reputation of being ‘*t 
terminators, uncorkers, and emptiers of wine-bottles 1 
dom.” When the good things of th 
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mountains that adjoin the Nivernois, and who are vegetarians by com- 
ulsion,—ingenious devices are employed to keep up a fair exterior :— 
«One of them thus exiled toa most deserted part of our forests, 
apd who, the whole year, except on a few rare occasions, lived only 
on fruit and vegetables, hit upon a most admirable expedient for pro- 
viding an animal repast to set before the curés of the neighbourhood, 
when one or the other, two or three times during the year, ventured 
into these dreadful solitudes, with a view of assuring himself with 
his own eyes that his unfortunate colleague had not yet died of hun- 
er. The curé in question possessed a pig, his whole fortune: and you 
will see, one reader, the manner in which he used it. Immediatel 
the bell of his presbytery announced a visitor, (the bell was red wit 
rust, and its iron tongue never spoke unless to announce a formal 
yisit,) and that his cook had shown his clerical friend into the par- 
jour, the master of the house, drawing himself up majestically, said 
to his housekeeper, as Louis XIV. might have said to Vatal, ‘ Brigitte, 
let there be a good dinner for myself and my friend.’ Brigitte, although 
she knew there were only stale crusts and dried peas in her larder, 
seemed in no degree embarrassed by this order; she summoned to her 
assistance ‘ Toby, the Carrot,’ so called because his hair was as red 
as that of a native of West Galloway, aud leaving the house to- 
gether, they both went in search of the pig. * * * Our par- 
son's pig after a short skirmish was caught by Brigitte and her car- 
rotty assistant; and notwithstanding his cries, his grunts, his ges- 
tures of despair and application, the inhuman cook, seizing his head, 
opened a large vein in his throat, and relieved him of two pounds of 
blood; this, with the addition of garlic, shallots, mint, wild thyme and 
arsley, was converted into a most savoury and delicious black- pudding 
or the cwré and his friend, and being served to their reverences smo- 
king hot on the summit of a pyramid of yellow cabbage, figured admir- 
ably as a small Vesuvius andacentre dish. The surgical operation 
over, Brigitte, whose qualifications as a sempstress were superior, 
darned up the hole in the neck of the unfortunate animal, and he was 
then turned loose until a fresh supply of black-pudding should be re- 
quired for a similar occasion. This wretched pig was never happy : 
how could he be so? Like Damocles of Syracuse, he lived in a state of 
perpetual fever ; terror seized him directly he heard the curé’s bell, 
and seeing in imagination the uplifted knife already about to glide into 
his bacon, he invariably took to his heels before Brigitte was half way 
to the door to answer it.” 

The exp2rt sportsman may, however, render himself independent of 
the Curés lar ‘ers ;—for the forests of Le Morvan abound with game.— 
We seem to be transported to the interior of Africa in reading the fol- 
lowing account of the fere nature which frequent these lonely woods. 


‘In the violent hcats of July and August, when the san burns up 
the herbage,—when the wind as it passes parches the skin, and the 
sultry air scarcely allows the lungs to play—when the earth is quite 
dried up—the hot- blooded animals, whose circulation is rapid, rema.n 
completely overpowered with the heat in their retreats all day, either 
stretched panting on the leaves, or lurking in the shade of some rock; 
but the moment the sun, in amber clouds, sinks below the horizon, and 
twilight brings in his train the dark hours of nignot, and its humid va- 
pours, the beasts of the /orest are again in movement, again their raven- 
ous appetite returns, and they lese no time in ranging the woods, seek- 
ing how and where they may gratify it. Then it is these large Mares, 
silent as a woman that listens at a keyhole—silent as a catacomb,—are 
all at once endowed with life, are filled with strange noises, like an 
aviary, and become, as night falls, a common centre to which the hun. 
gry and thirsty cavalcade direct their steps. The first arrivals are 
hundreds of birds, of every size and colour, who come to gossip, to bathe, 
to drink, and splash the water with their wings. Next come troops of 
hares and rabbits, who come to nibble the fresh grass that grows there 
in great luxuriance. As the shades grow deeper, groups of the grace- 
ful roebuck, timid and listening for anticipated danger, their large open 
eyes gazing at each tree, giving an inquiring look at every shadow, are 
seen approaching with noiseless footsteps; when re-ussured by their 
careful reconnaissance, they steal forward, cropping the dewy rich 
flowers as they come, and at last slake their thirst in the refreshing 
waters. At this instant you may, if you are fatigued, and so desire it, 
finish your day’s sport. You may bring down the nearest buck; and 
hen as the troop, wild with affright, make for the forest, the second 
wrrel will add a fellow to your first victim. But, no! pull not the 
wigger; stop, if only to witness what follows. See the roebuck prick 

theit ears; they turn to the wind; they appear uneasy; call one to 

ihe other, assemble ; danger is near—they feel it, hear it coming ; they 
vould fly, but find it is too late ; terrified, they are chained to the spot. 
For the ast half hour the wolves and wolverines, which followed gently, 
and at a distance, their own more rapid movements, have closed in upon 
them from behind—have formed the fatal circle—have noiselessly de- 
creased it as much as possible—and at length come swiftly down upon 
the helpless creatures. Each seizes his victim by the throat, the tran- 
quil spot is ere long full of blood and carnage, and the echoes of the 
forest are awakened to the hellish yells of the savage brutes that thus 
devour their prey. The cries of agony, of death and victory, sometimes 
last for a quarter of an hour; and during the fifteen minutes that you 
are watching the scene from your hut, you may fancy the teeth of these 
brutes are meeting in your own flesh, and feel a cold paw with claws of 
steel deep in your back or head. The slaughter over, these monsters 
pass like a flight of demons across the turf, vanish,—and again all is 
silent. And then the tenth chime of the distant village clock is floating 
on the breeze, though it reaches not your cabin—when the falling dew, 
now almost a shower, has bathed the leaves, with rain chilling their 
fibres—when the blue-bells and the fox-gloves and all the wood. flowers 
rest Hy their stems—when the songsters of the grove, with heads com- 
fortably tucked under their warm wings, sleep soundly in their nests, 
or in the angles of the branches—when the young fawns, lost in some 
Wild ravine, bleat for their mothers whom they never will see more; 
and the gorged wolves, their muzzles red with blood, are stretched 
snoring in their dens and lurking-places,—then it is ‘the heavy boars, 
shaking off their laziness, leave their sombre retreats, take to the open 
country, and trotting, grunting, and with hesitating footsteps, come 
and plunge their awkward and Ceevy bodies in the marshy waters, and 
wallow in the soft mud.” 


A considerable portion of M. de Crignelle’s book is occupied by a 
description of the various methods employed to destroy the wolves 
which yet infest the forests of central France in almost undiminished 
numbers. This animal, alike dreaded and hated by both peasant and 
eo he is the uncompromising enemy of everything else 
that has life—is hunted and destroyed in every possible manner.— 
Battues, however, which occur twice a year, are the most efficient ex- 
terminators of this terrible pest :—and these are looked forward to with 
great pleasure by the peasantry. Bloodhounds, bred expressly for the 
purpose, are employed with great success to run down wolves :—and 

Werful traps, called ‘‘traquenards,” are set in parts of the forcst 

equented by them.—As it is important that these engines should be 
Concealed, their locality is indicated to the peasants by well-known 
signals which are placed in their vicinity. But though every precaution 
1s adopted to guard against accidents, terrible catastrophes sometimes 
cccur. The sad event recorded in the following extract is said to have 
happened a few years ago to a young man who had struck across the 
forest to shorten his return home from a shooting expedition. 


“Without in the least heeding the brambles and bushes which 
Caught his legs, or the ditches and streams he was obliged to cross, he 
Pressed on; and after a continued and sanguinary battle with the 
thorns, the stumps, the roots, and the long wild roses, came exactly on 
the path where the trap was set. The night was now nearly dark, 
ind, in his agitation and hurry, thinking only of his doves and the 
oved one, he failed to observe that several little pieces of string were 
SWinging to and fro in the breeze from the branches of a thicket near 
rong Dreadful indeed was it for him that he did not; for suddenly he 
‘lt a terrible shock, accompanied by most intense pain, the bones of 
pe leg being apparently crushed to pieces—he was caught in the wolf- 
inaP The first few moments of pain and suffering over, comprehend- 
| at once the danger of his position, he with great presence of wind 
collected all the strength he had, and by a determined effort endeav. 
cured to open the serrated iron jaws which held him fast: but though 

*spair is said to double the strength of a man, the trap refused to give 


ae prey ; and as at the least movement the iron teeth buried them- 
tives deeper and deeper with agonizing pain into his leg, and grated 
early on 


the bone, his sufferings became so intense that in a very few 


Fauutes he ceased from making any further attempts to release himself. | 


plied this to be the case, he began to shout for help, but no one re- 
woud and as the night drew in he was silent, fearing that his cries 
* attract the notice of some of the wolves that might be prowling 
rey neighbourhood, and resolved to wait patiently and with forti- 
Pes. 7 fate willed—what he could not avert. He had under his 
ie f ittle hatchet, a weapon which the Morvanians constantly carry 

Ut with them, and thus in the event of his being attacked by the 








dreaded animals, he trusted to it to defend himself; but he was still 
not without hope that the wolves would not make their appearance. 
The night lengthened ; the moon rose, and shed her pale light over the 
forest. Immoveable, with eyes and ears on the qui vive, his body in 
the most dreadful agony, he listened and waited: when, all at once, 
far—very far off, a confused murmur of indistinct sounds was heard. 
Approaching with rapidity, these murmurs became cries and yells; 
they were those of wolves—and not only wolves, but wolves on the 
track, which must ere a few minutes could elapse be upon him. A 
eng of horror, and a cold perspiration poured from his face ;—but 
ear was not a part of his nature, and by almost superhuman efforts, | 
and, in such an awful moment, forgetting all pain, he dragged himself 
and the trap towards an oak tree, against which he placed his back. 
Here leaning with his left hand upon a stout staff he had with him 
when he fell, and having in his right his hatchet ready to strike, the 
oung man, full of courage, after having offered up a short prayer to 
is God, and embraced, as it were, in his mind his poor old mother and 
his bride, awaited the horrible result, determined to skow himself a 
true child of the forest, and meet his fate likea man. A few minutes 
more, and he was as if surrounded by a cordon of yellow flames, which, 
like so many Will-o’-the-wisps, danced about in all directions. These 
were the eyes of the monsters; the animals themselves, which he could 
not see, sent forth their horrible yells full in his face, and the smell! 
of their horrid carcases was borne to him on the wind. Alas! the 
dénouement of the tragedy approached. The wolves had hit upon the 
scented line of earth, and following it, hungry and enr » were 
bounding here and there, and exciting each other. They had arrived 
at the baited spot. What passed after this no one can tell—- 
no eye saw but His above: but on the following — when the 
Pére Séguin, for he was the unfortunate person who set the Traque- 
nard, came to examine it, he found the trap at the foot of the oak de- 
luged with blood, the bone of a human leg upright between the iron 
teeth, and all around, scattered about the turf and the path, a quantity 
of human remains: bits of hair, bones,—red and moist, as if the flesh 
had been but recently torn from them,—shreds of a coat, and other 
articles of clothing were also discovered near the spot ; with the assist- 
ance of some dogs that were put on the scent, three wolves, their heads 
and bodies cut open with a hatchet, were found dying in the adjacent 
thickets. The bones of their victim was carried to the nearest church ; 
and on the following day these mournful fragments, which had only a 
few hours before been full of life and youth and health, were committed 
to the earth.” 


Now, picture writing like the above will suggest a remark or two to 
the most careless reader,—not calculated to increase his faith in at 
least the details of the author. Recklessness of minor statement for 
the sake of effect induces a feeling of insecurity as regards even the 
substantial facts recorded. As of the victim in the present case little 
more was found than what survived the celebrated contest of the Kil- 
kenny cats,—we should be glad to know where those particulars were 
gathered which paint all the alternations of his feelings during that 
terrible night :—how M. de Crignelle knew that he was “ thinking of 
his doves and his loved one” when he overlooked the trap,—and where 
he got the account of that prayer which the unhappy young man 
offered up while waiting for the wolves. All the minute particulars of 
sensation which M. de Crignelle describes were scarcely, we presume, 
communicated by ‘‘ the bone of a human leg.” : 

It will be seen from our extracts that M. de Crignelle’s book will be 
relished more by the sporting than by any other class of tourists. 
Should, however, the lovers of picturesque scenery feel disposed to 
explore Le Morvan for the sake of its sylvan charms, it is well that 
they should know that it is not a country abounding in luxurious 
hotels,—and that in order to enjoy it, the lungs of a mountaineer and 
a sinewy frame are almost indispensable. 





A TOURNAMENT IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY JOHN MILLS. 


In a close line our party continued to advance brandishing their lan- 
ces, and, from time to time, giving vent to the most discordant cries 
which met with a ready response on the part of the enemy in their war- 
whoop of defiance. It seems, indeed, necessary for the savage, when 
going to fight, to excite his courage by shouts and yells, and these 
primitive means are doubtless productive of a corresponding effect with 
the white warrior’s drum and spirit-stirring fife. 

With as noble a bearing as a knight of old when about to tilt for his 
** ladye’s love,’ Black Wolf sat upon his horse and led the van as be- 
came a chief of the Osages. With that love for display, which is an 
innate passion with the Indian, he pulled his horse’s neck into a curve, 
and keeping a pair of antique Spanish rowels pricking against his flank, 
proudly curveted him at the head of his troop ‘‘ trimm’d like a younker 
prancing to his love.” 

We had now approached so near to the Pawnee band that momentar- 
ily I expected to see them sweep towards us; as in Indian warfare 
neither side wait with that coolness, which well disciplined courage can 
only inculcate, to receive the other’s charge, and each brave is free to 
fight on his own plan, or asy mode which the impulse of the moment 
may direct. 

Much, however, to my surprise a solitary warrior singled himself 
from his party, and with something white flying at the head of a lance, 
approached at a foot pace. The Osages instantly checked their horse 
to the command of their chief, and unattended he rode forward to meet 
the messenger of peace. 

I may here remark upon the singularity that the flag of truce—a 
piece of white buffalo skin—should be adopted by those sons of the wild, 
similar in colour to ourown. The copy, doubtless, was taken from the 
pale faces upon learning that the emblems met with such inviolable re- 
spect ; but the Indians deny this, and avow that their fathers regarded 
it as a signal for peace long before the great canoes came across the 
Great Lake. In support of this it is worthy of observation that the 
skin of the white buffalo—a most rare prize—is held in great rever- 
ence by them. 

The conference was brief between the Pawnee and Black Wolf, and 
the latter, riding back to where we stood watching their movements, 
with an interest easier to be conceived than described, informed his 
brothers in arms that the Pawnee chief was willing to settle the fight 
in single combat, and that he himself would meet either of the Osage 
braves who might be the chosen champion of his nation. 

_This plucky challenge created the wildest commotion among the as- 
piring wariors of our party, and so numerous were the volunteers 
and hy xe their claims to have the honour assigned to them, that unless 
Black Wolf had settled the contention by claiming it for himself, it is 
far from improbable that a new diversion might have arisen in mutiny 
against hisorders. There was no disputing, however, the right of the 
chief to take precedence of all ; but the opinions of mee | veered to the 
opposite point, concerning the policy of the measure, when they found 
that they were to take no share in the glory. The greater number 
urged the pe anges | of a general fight, alleging that we were stronger 
than the enemy, and should capture all their Losses and skins, with 
which they were laden like ourselves, in addition to a pretty haul of 
invaluable scalps. 

Black Wolf, however, either from prudential motives, or a desire to 
gratify his own vanity, decided to sccept the challenge on the terms on 
which it was sent, and agreed that the horse and accoutrements of the 
vanquished should become the prize of the conqueror, which he was to 
take unmolested possession of in the presence of the respeetive parties. 

These preliminaries being adjusted, the arms of Black Wolf were now 
carefully examined by his companions, who threw aside all jealousy 
the moment the question wassettled. One took his lance and tried the 
soundness of the shaft by bending it so as the two ends nearly met. 
Another thrummed his bowstring, while several changed their best ar- 
rows for those in his quiver which appeared defective. The touch-hole 
of his rifle was oe and reprimed, and even his knife and tomahawk 
underwent careful scrutiny. The honour of the nation was at stake, 
and the breast of each individual present seemed to burn with patriotic 
pride and solicitude for the event which was to decide the fate of the 
Osage or Pawnee chief. 

All being in readiness, Black Wolf dashed his spurs into his horse’s 
sides, and bringing him upon his haunches by way of a start, galloped 


| in a wide circle before us for the combined purposes of exhibiting him- 


self, and announcing to his enemy that he was ready for the strife. 
Nothing nobler can be pictured to the imagination that the appear- 
ance of the chief, as, naked as he came into the world, with the excep- 
tion of his arms slung across his shoulders, he sat upon his plunging 
and excited steed with grace, ease, and confidence. A tuft of the war 
eagle's plume surmounted his head, proudly raised and thrown back, 
while his finely developed chest stood out like that of a gladiator’s. With 
tightened rein he held his horse’s head close to his chest, and using the 
spur freely, roused the animal’s fiery blood, until large flakes of foam 











——— 


flew from his jaws, his nostrils dilated, and his eyes looked ready to 
spring from their sockets. 

After making the circuit, he suddenly reined in his horse, and the 
two stood motionless, a8 if carved from granite, some hundred yards in 
advance of where we remained stationary to watch the result and see 
fair play. There was not, however, as I subsequently learned, the 
slightest apprehension for treachery, as in these combats, which, al- 
though rare between members of rival tribes, are occasionally indul 
in, the strictest faith is kept with the terms on which they are fought. 

The piebald horse with the bearer of the lance, on which a small red 
flag fluttered, now darted from the body of horsemen drawn up closely 
in the distance, and making a a circle with Black Wolf, 
drew up in the same Way opposite to him, and they appeared, for a few 
brief seconds, to be eyeing each other with intent far from charitable. 
As if moved by a common impulse, both drove the butt ends of their 
lances into the ground, and then raising their riflesfrom their thighs, 
dashed forward and fired at the moment of passing each othor, some 
fifteen or twenty paces apart. Whether the ballets flattened, or were 
rendered harmless oe the tough shields of buffalo hides which 
were suspended round their necks, or whether they flew wide of their 
marks, I cannot tell ; but, for aught I could see, noharm was done. 

Dropping their reins to take aim, their horses carried them uncheck- 
ed to within a few yards of where the respective parties of Osages and 
Pawnees were posted. Indeed room had to be given to the Pawnee 
chief, who came with such a rush towards us as to threaten to upset a 
handfull of the foremost of the spectators, among whom, as there was 
no danger to be < it I had placed myself, on the Squabby Nig- 

er. There was little opportunity to examine him closely; but he was ev- 
idently of much less stature than Black Wolf, and possessed none of that 
fire and noble bearing which characterised the chief of the Osages. He 
seemed equipped in precisely the same way, and was equally devoid of 
the smallest article of attire. If, however, his personal attractions fell 
short of that of his antagonist, in horsemanship and manner of using 
his weapons he sPpes in every way equal tohim. Snatching up his 
reins he checked the animal, and brought him round as if turned upon 
a pivot, and then adjusting his rifle with a rapid movement, he drew an 
arrow from his quiver and, with bended bow, swept towards Black 
Wolf like an eagle stooping upon his prey. 

But the Osage, knowing the expertness of the enemy with whom he 
had to deal, was pre in like manner, and as they met about mid- 
way between the planted lances, their barbed weapons were drawn to 
their heads, and whiz they went at the same moment with barely a 
dozen feet intervening between them. At close quarters such as these, 
and with marksmen of unrivalled skill, it was pent men: that they 
should miss each other; but their bucklers received the arrows, and 
both the warriors as yet remained unscatched. 

The short bows being easier to manage than the rifles, round they 
turned their horses as soon as the arrows were discharged, and again 
they swept in the same course, with their bows prepared as if by magic 
for the bout. In this the second turn the Pawnee chief was not so for- 
tunate; for as he came towards us I perceived a stream of blood trick- 
ling down his bridle arm, the arrow having passed through the flesh 

art of his shoulder, ripping it upwards, but not hanging in the wound. 

lack Wolf also met with a wound in the breast from the Pawnee’s ar- 
row being buried almost to the feather in his shield ; and although 
thus greatly spent in the force with which it was driven, it carved 
eo jagged gash in his right side, from which the blood flowed copi- 
ously. i 

With increasing excitement the two now rode at each other, deliver- 
ing their arrows as fast as they could turn their horses, and it appeared 
to be a point to endeavour to get a shot without receiving one in re- 
turn. But so well matched were they both in the skill of managing 
their horses and use of their weapons, that neither could obtain this 
advantage, in spite of the most strenuous exertions. 

The bodies of the two chiefs became crimson with gore from the num- 
ber of flesh wounds which each received ; but as yet no mortal one had 
been given, and from the care observed in protectiug the body by means 
of the shields, and lying along the backs of their horses, so as to present 
to view as little of their persoas as possible, there was no great proba- 
bility of these weapons terminating the fight. . 

At length Black Wolf’s last arrow was shot, and as his enemy came 
towards him, he held up his bow to signify that his quiver was exhaust- 
ed. Ina moment the Pawnee turned his horse, and galloping back to 
where he had planted his lance, plucked it from the fess and couch- 
ed it by his side. Nothing loth to imitate his example, Black Wolf gras 
his lance, and without a moment's breathing time, the pugnacious foes 
spurred their hot snd impatient horses again to the combat, and as they 
did so, thoughts of tilt and tournament flitted across my mind, albeit 
my attention was absorbed beyond description in the pending strug- 

le. 

’ With a terrific shock the weapons crossed, and coming against the 
centre of the bucklers, the tough shafts bent like willow wands, and 
the horses were thrown almost upon their haunches. Either from the 
greater weight of the Osage, or the more effective direction of his lance, 
the Pawnee was laid flat upon his back; and as his horse bounded for- 
ward it seemed impossible that he could regain his perpendicular in the 
saddle ; but with an effort which could be made only by an Indian, he 
flung himself into his seat, and seizing the rein, turned with the agility 
of a cat. 

It was one of the fixed rules in these bloody frays that there should 
be no time given between the acts, and that it was to be continued 
without let, check, or stop, until one of the two were slain. As soon, 
therefore, as the horses could be brought round, their respective riders 
recouched their lances, and dashed at each other again with the fury of 
contending tigers. It might have been but the effect of a heated imagi- 
nation, but as they met I fancied I heard the scranch of a lance as it 
entered the flesh, and at the same moment the Pawnee chief was flung 
as if a round shot had bowled him from his seat. In an instant, how- 
ever, he was upon his feet, trying to clutch the lasso which dangled at 
his horse’s heels ; but missing his hold, the animal made the best use of 
the opportunity, and fled away with all the fleetness he . 

Black Wolf now dismounted, and giving his horse and lance to 
Fire-fly, who rode forward to receive them, strode toward the Pawnee 
chief, armed only with the knife and tomahawk. 

The appearance of both as they advanced towards each other, was 
most appalling. From head to heel they presented one thick mass of 
blood from the numerous wounds which they had received; but as if 
insensible to pain or faintness, each appeared apt as game cocks to re- 
new the feud. 

They now went to work hand to hand, hacking at each other with 
their tomahawks with deadly fury, and im iicting now and then most 
terrible cuts. As the battle progressed, their shields became chopped 
to pieces, and hung in strips rom the surface, while the blows were 
showered upon them as thick as hail. 

With that advantage, however, which a big man possesses in a per- 
sonal encounter with a smaller one, provided his courage be not inferior 
the odds now became painfully evident in favour of Black Wolf. Up to 
the point of the Pawnee being hurled from his horse, the chances of the 
encounter appeared to be pretty nearly balanced; but when its 
features became changed into a stand u ht between man and man, 
hand to hand, in sporting phraseology, it was a horse to a hay-seed.— 
Towering above his enemy but little less than a foot, the Osage drew 
his tomahawk down with terrific force, and from his superior reach of 
arm, often kept his antagonist completel; on the defensive, and retur- 
ned two blows for one. 

Nothing daunted, however, the Pawnee maintained the unequal con- 
test with a spirit which was to be extinguished only with his life. Al- 
though his arm grew momentarily weaker, and he staggered and reeled 
before his enemy’s fierce onslaught, yet he made as good a requital as 
laid in his waning powers, and faced his foe as the bravest of the brave 


could only do. But like an expiring lion he was to be conquered but 
with his death, and when apparently on the point of falling before the 
repeated strokes of his enemy, he suddenly sprung forward and, cli 


ing to Black Wolf’s shield, endeavoured to make a thrust with 
drawn knife under it. The wary Osage, however, was too much upon 
his guard to be taken by surprise, and shaking the Pawnee off, as he 
would a snake, he a him by the throat in his iron grasp, and hold- 
ing him at arm’s length, drove his long Spanish blade into the lower 
part of the belly, and ripped him to his chest. 2 

A long wild shout of exultation burst from the lips of our party as 
they witnessed this decisive act on the part of Black Wolf, who stood 
over the dead body of his fallen foe with his head proudly erected and 
turned towards the body of the Pawnees, who were silent spectators of 
their defeat. For afew seconds the Osage maintained this attitude, 
without the perceptible motion of a muscle, and then stooping he took 
the dead chief’s scalp-lock between his fingers, and passing the point of 
his knife adroitly round the skull, plucked the sealp, hot and b eeding, 
from it, and held the prize up in triumph above his head. 

Again his companions yelled with savage pleasure at the sight; but 
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ne one presumed to oach the spot where he as yet remained to com- 
the measure of his triumph. , 
Pawnee brave now came forward, leading the piebald horse, which 
been aither-cemght by the laces, cv -sengad epee * be pang 
body of his own free will, and moving slowly towards Black olf, as 
reluctance was in every weep, he gave _- rein without sign or word into 
his hands, and again returned to his ‘ 

There was now little more to be done. Black Wolf collected the arms 
of the Pawnee chief, which were strewn upon the ground, and tryin 
as must have been the feat, vaulted upom the back of the horse, an 
rode at agallop towards us. Upon coming close, 1 saw that both his 
body nod limba were cut and hacked most fearfully ; but, Indian-like, 
he no atten‘ion to his wounds, and as far as 1 could see, suffered 
but little from loss of blood. ; , 

We now returned to the encampment, and permitted the discomfited 
Pawnees to bury their chief in where he had so bravely fallen. 
In the prairie wilderness they laid him ; and when all had quitted the 
solitary grave, a stranger visited it with sorrow for his fate. 
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THE LYRE AND SWORD, 
OR THE WORKS OF KORNER. 


‘ Concluded. 


Of Kérner’s dramas, that which was effective on the stage was Zriny. 
This was not only successful at Vienna, but was produced by Goethe 
at Weimar, and such evidence as Goethe's praise of it, in a letter to 
K6rner’s father, was calculated to give, was not withheld. Korner’s 
comedies of The Bride, and The Green Domino, and a farce called The 
Night Watch, were also favourites ** The Green Domino, and The 
Governess,” said Goethe to the elder Korner, “ exhibit decided talent. 
I can only hope your son may always treat his subjects as admirably 
as he has done in the present instance. His verses possess no common 
clearness and facility. Toni I have just seen brought on the ego 
with considerable effect, and general approbatian. As regards the 
tragedy, Zriny, I must not fail to express my sincere admiration for the 

nius it evinces.” There are some things to diminish the value of 
Goethe's praise, but there can be no doubt of its perfect sincerity. The 
authoress of the volume before us says that posterity has confirmed this 
eulogy. Of poems written in 1811 or 1812, and by 4 young man having 
many — claims on his contemporaries, not likely to be yet for- 
gotten by living men, there can be no accuracy in describing the pres- 
ent generation as existing in the impartial relation of posterity. We 
think it not unlikely that, even in Germany, some few of Korner’s 
martial poems—‘ Lutzow’s Wild Hunt,” for instance—partly sustained 
by a sort of national enthusiasm, which if it does not interrupt, are in 
& wide sense of the word, popular; but we think it by no means likely 
that the same can be said of those plays, which had their season of 
success, and which do not seem to have any very striking demands on 
attention after that season has passed away. Zriny, the best of them, 
is not included in this selection, nur are any of those in which the poet 
exhibits his power in comedy or farce 

The dramas written in blank verse, and which occupy a sort of mid- 
dle region between tragedy and comedy, are those in which we think 
the translatress has shown greatest skill. Of these the volume contains 
four, The Expiation, Antonia, Hedwig, and Rosamond. 

Four other dramas in this volume may be almost called operas ; the 
musical element everywhere predominates. They are light and grace- 
ful; nothing that would indicate very much thought in their creation— 
nothing that would indicate anything of their becoming permanent 
either in German literature or in that of the country to which they 
have been transferred :— The Fisherman’s Daughter, The Spirits of the 
Mountain, The Fight with the Dragon, and Alfred the Gieat. They 
claim little more of life than our Christians pantomimes. Still they 
are pleasant enough; and will, perhaps, amuse a vacant hour. We 
transcribe a song from the first :— 

“ —e gloom and night the hand of love 
Can lead to realms of life and rest : 
Love can loose and love can bind, 
_Love will seek and love will find 
Its way to every human breast. 


I saw thee in thy youth and beauty rove, 
A stripling followed thee with timid love. 
*T was atill the same! 


** And when at length from that sweet dream awoke, 
Returning day the dear delusion broke, 
Oh! how the lov’d remembrance could I fly ? 
I saw thee blushing in thy virgin charms ; 
I saw thee blest in a fond bridegroom’s arms, 
But oh! ’twas [! 


«« At length I met thee, ’twas a dream no more, 

In real existence, lovely as before ! 

And at thy smile my thrilling breast beat high, 

Did’st thou not nthe: § that youth? his fervid glance, 

While he stood a. as in some blissful trance, 
hat youth, ’twas I! 


** With nobler aim hast thou inspired my soul, 
Has pointed to a purer, loftier suai. 

T’wards thee my hopes, my fond desires fly, 
If e’er thy heart responsive beat to mine, 
Then may I murmur, kneeling at thy shrine, 
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ed and lovers of antiquarian lore. Mistress Isbel named aa i,. 
of her deceased uncle. The bn vs toll 
e gold in abundance than with this 8 
creature; but Mistress Isbel was deaf to hints, and Dorot 
by with mute tongue and downcast eyes. Yet it was u 
Rover fawned ; it was her retreating form he ever watched with ] 
ing looks, her hands he caressed; while of his new owner, Mists, 
Isbel, he took no notice whatever. > nheag 
“* Mistress,” said the Master of Eardley, “ the choice of the l 
ought to be reversed: the parchments for 
faithful dog for Mistress Dorothea.” 


“Not so, fair sir!” rly replied the 


* And does the fair Dorothea really like 
what anxiously demanded the young man. 


tsman would 


aZacious 
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Mistress Isbel, and = 


elder sister; “the Well. 


earned fame of Dorothea of Eardley surely deserves a reward in kind »» 


her occupation” go 
** Her cheek is paler, — 


thinks, than it ought to be for one so youthful.” 

‘The rare talents with which my sister is endowed are devoted 
the service of Heaven, and to the enlightenment of her less » 
low-mortals ; therefore she heeds not the loss of that evanescent blo 
which, after all, is but the duration of an hour!” = 
‘* But that hour, how delightful!” exclaimed the heir. 
Dorothea raised her eyes to his for a moment; and more elo. 
was condensed in that momentary glance than in all the parchment fo- 


gifted fe). 


quence 


Ah yes! ’twas I!” lios ever indited! At least, so thought the young heir of Eardley 


The father of Korner, who survived his son for many years, died in 
May, 1831 His mother lived to September, 1843, and died at the age 


Manor. 


Mistress Isbel speedily withdrew her sister and closed the confer. 


of eighty one. They are both buried with their illustrious son. Ne- | °c; and the ladies departed forthwith to Radstone. 


ander preached the father’s funeral sermon. 
Germany delights to honour her great men; and the circumstances 


of Kérner’s life and death classed him with the great. The oak and the | Y°Fe discipline and over-taxed powers, 


A few months had progr 


field in which it stands, were Korner is bur.ed, were given by the | ‘#8k-woman. And thus matters stood when 


Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin in perpetuity to the family of Korner. 
The father heard with delight of every honour which his son’s memory 
received ; among incidents which gave him high pleasure was the pub- 
lication of Mr Richardson’s book; still more was given him by Mrs. 
Hemans’s affecting lines on ‘‘ The Grave of Korner.” 





ISBEL’S GROUND. 


In a straggling and by no means picturesque village, situate near a 
fine river flowing through a midland county, there is still to be seen a 
tall, grey house, containing about twenty chambers, ten of which are 
spacious and lofty, the reminder being of more moderate dimensions. 

he windows are ill-placed, small, and lattice-paned; the carved oak 
staircase wide and grand ; the passages narrow, and the rooms leadin 
in and out of each other, until a stranger might be fairly puzzled — 
entangled in the labyrinth. The entrance-door of this ancient dwell- 
ing is extremely massive, and enters directly from the principal village- 
thoroughfare. The dwelling has a dismal front aspect, whereon the 
sun never rests, no tree or greenerie of any kind relieving the blank 
appearance. It is an interesting domicile to the mere cursory passer- 
by; but few indeed do pass that way, for the village leads to nowhere 
in particular, and is quite an out-of-the-way place. Once, so tradition 
sayeth, it was a market town, and the thoroughfare now in front of 
this old house passed another way; fields and gardens existed before 
it then, even as at the present time they exist behind. Behind, how- 
ever, the aspect is sunny ; the orchard-trees are large and lichen-cov- 
ered; the garden is quaintly-fashioned and extensive ; and a battered 
stone cross, of unknown antiquity, is still to be seen in the midst, 
bearing a rude inscription. It is called ‘ Isbel’s Cross ;” while the 
surrounding adjuncts are known by the name of ‘ Isbel’s Ground.” 
There is a fanciful tale attached to this domain which probably not a 
dozen persons ever heard. A few years ago a Christmas party assem- 
bled beneath the hospitable roof, and the animated hostess, a charming 
octogenarian, produced for ther amasement several musty and moth- 
eaten manuscripts. The joke and the laugh went round, antiquities 
were descanted on; from the stone cross in the garden they came to 
the house, from the house to its by-gone history, from the by-gone 
history to their kind hostess, and from their hostess to her good oak 
chest! By dint of memory, spelling this and putting that together, the 
following memorial was drawn out by an individual of the merry com- 





Hate and fury strive in vain 
To crush or chill his magic power : 
At his touch the wintry plain, 

Lone and dreary, blooms a . 
Radiant as a summer bower, 
Ever beautiful and bright, ~ 

Still on earth he ae to roam ; 
But in yonder realms of light, 
Where happy spirits — their flight, 
Is his birthplace and his home.” 

Of the miscellaneous poems which are printed at the end of the vol- 
ume, we regret that more are not taken from Korner’s martial poems. 
The ballads are for the most part already known by the English read- 
ers. Willida is but an amplification of the Bleeding Nun; and Lewis’s 
ballad is better than Korner’s. The Kynast is a story which has been 
welltold by Mangan, in a translation from Frederick Ruckert, of a 

which he calls “The Ride round the Parapet.” This poem was 
t printed in this Magazine, and afterwards in Mangan’s ‘‘ German 
Anthology.” Oftheshorter poems some are exceedingly beautiful, and 
the tor has in these ofteu been exceedingly happy. To preserve 
anything of what is best in such poems would be almost to catch the 
butterfly without brushing the dust from its wings. Some single word, 
that colours as with light from a rainbow a whole stanza—some image 
that gives life to what would be dead and commonplace, and yet which 
is utterly lost in mere verbal translation, will every now and then baf- 
fle the best efforts of those who feel the effects, yet see not how they 
can be reproduced in .uother language. We do not think Korner equal 
to the greater German poets. Nay, we do not class him with Holty or 
with thison ; but there are often peculiar vy gre of expression 
which it is difficult to preserve, and which the lady to whom we owe 
this volume, and whose name has not reached us, has most successfully 
emulated. We have not room for many specimens; but the following 
will probably lead our readers to the volume from which they are 
taken :— 
** Yes, thou art near! A thin partition solely 
Parts me from thee ; 
Thou dreamest in thy slumbers, pure and holy, 
Perchance of me! 
Upon that ——, where thy virgin beauty 
May oft recline ; 
Now throbs a heart burning with love and duty 
To lay before thy shrine. 
A thousand flowers of fond desire are wreathing 
Their blossoms near ; 
As though the spirit of thy dreams were breathing 
His whispers in mine ear. 


° O'er my dark locks a fairy breath is stealing, 

With motion sweet ; 

The strange foreboding wakes each secret feeling, 
My pulses cease to beat! 

It was thy spirit! Oh, how fair though fleeting! 
I knew thy kiss: 

The sweet melodious warbling of thy greeting 
Revealed my bliss. 

It was thy spirit! Love’s own breath was o’er me. 
Oh moments bright! 

Would that thy curtain still veiled all before me, 
Thou lovely, lovely night !” 





** Methought I saw upon a lofty height 

A lovely maiden wander, young and bright, 

So fair, so pure! her form was Tike to thine, 

Before her knelt a youth, and fondly prest 

The yielding damsel to his faithful breast. 
That breast was mine! 


* The scene was changed ; I saw that lovely form 
Struggling in vain amid the raging storm, 
Beneath the waters sink with one faint sigh, 
Then forward rush’d a youth intent to save, 
€ bore the maiden from the engulfing wave. 
That youth, *twas I! 


“* Thus fancy bathed my dreams in hues of light. 
Love stood triumphant in his heavenly might,” 
While softest echoes breath’d thy gentle name, 


pany and pronounced tolerably correct. 
ore than a hundred years ago, Layamon, the zealous priest, made 
a pilgrimage wide through the land in search of materials wherewith 
to compile a “ boc,’ or records concerning “ Britain’s origin.” He had 
succeeded in finding the Latin manuscript of St. Albin and St. Austin, 
and the “‘ Brut Angleterre” of Wace ; but he had not yet discovered 
the English ‘‘ boc,” compiled by St. Bede on this momentous subject. 
So onwards he toiled through dark forests, over dreary hills and 
open downs, a rivers during the course of his journey- 
ings, visiting rich abbeys, rummaging out their parchmerts and re- 
cords, gloating over the stores of know:edge contained therein, resting 
in baronial halls and in the iron-bound coffers of many a vaulted cham- 
ber, patiently, day by day, bringing to light wondrous black-letter 
documents. 
At length the good priest reached fair Eardley Manor, adjoining to 
Radstone, for he had goinet scent of the treasure he sought. Change 
had been busy at Eardley. The aged lord was just dead, and, dying 
childless, the estates had descended to a distant branch of the family 
in the person of a young man, a mighty hunter and fowler, who had 
not long takeu possession of his newly-acquired property. The late 
lord’s two orphan nieces, who had always resided with their uncle 
(ladies whose fame for learning and rare erudition had spread far aud 
wide, and was considered marvellous in that age), on his demise quit- 
ted their pleasant home for an adjacent one, provided by his care and 
bounty. A cell at the neighbouring demesne of Radstone, with plenti- 
ful fields and orchards, dependant on Radstone Abbey, was settled 
upon them for ever, the elder of the two ladies having expressed a de- 
termination to take religious vows. These ‘‘ cells” were little estab- 
lishments which rose up like offsets round monasteries, oiten contain- 
ing from two to half-a-dozen recluse., placed there by superiors, and 
living beneath monastic sway, either hat they might be on the spot 
for the protection or cultivation of property belonging to the monastery, 
or because they desired to lead a more solitary life than they could do 
in a large community, or because those who had bequeathed certain 
lands made it a condition that holy sisters should settle on the spot, 
beneath the wings of the Abbey convent, as in the present instance. 
Previous to the bereaved ladies quitting Eardley Manor for their 
new habitation, the heir had politely requested to know if there were 
aught he could do to promote their comfort or interests—if there were 
at they desired to convey with them to their future home, any 
articles loved from association or from their own intrinsic merit ? 

The young lord of Eardley was a gallant-looking gentleman ; and if 
not quite so refined in bearing as his predecessor, his heart was kindly. 
He was gmobery | and sincerely considerate towards the orphan sis- 
ters, more especially towards Mistress Dorothea, the youngest. 

Isbel, the elder of the twain, was nearly a score of years her sister’s 
senior, and as opposite in disposition as in outward appearance. With 
a forbidding physiognomy, and a repulsive, dogmatical manner, she 
combined a masculine gait and masculine attainments, added to which 
she was both bigoted and selfish. 

**Can it be possible,” thought the young Master of Eardley, as he 
gazed on Dorothea, whose beautiful countenance, gentle bearing, and 
winsome laugh formed so strong & contrast to the harshness of Mistress 
Isbel—‘‘ can it be possible that this lovely girl isa mere book-worm, 
careless of all things save transcribing and inoreasing knowledge ?”’ 
For Mistress Isbel aiways classed her sister with herself; she always 
spoke of “our labours,” ‘‘ our doings,” ‘* our innumerable ‘ bocs,’ in- 
dited and illuminated.” For although the power of multiplication in 
those ages was of course very different to that which now exists, yet, as 
regards those works which were considered standard in sacred and 
secular literature, the difference was not so extreme as many suppose. 

Writing was then a business, one generally taken up from ehoice, 
and pursued with a degree of zeal and indefatigable perseverance 
which in the present day seems almost incredible. An account is pre- 
served in Bavaria of a nun whose labours of penmanship seem almost 
supernatural ; she wrote with her own hands many volumes, in a most 
minute and legible character, both for divine service and for the public 
library of the monastery. These are enumerated in a list written by 
herself, and which list constitutes a most formidable tome, too volumin- 
ous for insertion ! 

But to return to the ladies of Eardley. It seemed probable they 
were emulating this learned nun; for their midnight lamp whispered 
of indefatigable and déep research, to say nothing of Dorothea’s pale 
cheek and drooping bead. Thus, when the Lord of Eardley besought 

their favour and grace, to honour him by selecting any choice articles 
for decoration or utility, his worst fears were confirmed when, after 
long delay, Mistress |Isbel signified that her sister craved the gift of 


priest loved the son for the sire’s sake. 


bound coffer for the valuable record of St. 
blushing confusion towards her sister, who in 
embarrassment. 


may justify the means.” 
‘*What is this thou sayest, daughter ” 


end to be ene may appear. Let me hear 
Subdued and awed, 


choice, when she only wished to 


durst not abet falsehood; but I overruled 


inquired Layamon amazed. 


needed no such preservation.” 


secure Dorothea’s valuable services, on the 
ness in store for her. 
young man’s antipathy to learned women 
noxious attributes. 


it; for he was a wise and subtle man, and 


for the future. 
Layamon returned to Eardley Manor in 


his love for the fair Dorothea, and to beseec 


customed to obey her sister in all things. 
gained, and the Church propitiated; bu 
‘** where there is a will there is a way.” 


issued for a copy of the Gospels, to exceed 
at Radstone under her surveillance. 


For scores of years this illuminated missa 
and it was called the ‘Radstone Missal.” 


Ground,” is all that remains to certify this 
It is commonly believed that the tall, g 


some of which clearly proved 


extant in the chapel, erected to this lady’s 
down to posterity ‘‘as a pious, learned, and 
fect wife and mother.” May we not fanc 
ing all her skill to embellish the copy o 


of Eardley’s gallant master ? 
** May we not fancy her winsome laugh ? 


> 


a rare combination, I confess!” 
mee 


A TABLE D’HOTE AT 


or art, science or literature, the politics of 


we shall do to-morrow.” 


physics! condition of the speaker. 


every direction, but a general idea of the 
may be readily obtained by listening for fiv 


their seats in the midst of the guests ass 











8 certain iron-bound coffer, containing MSS. valuable only to the learn- 


table d’héte at the “ Ecu de Genéve.” 


proaches, she had determined to environ her gentle sister with the ob 
But although Mistress Isbel did not confess all this, Layamon 


as their parchments, and it grieved him deeply to see the toil-won 
girl’s wasted form and dejected looks. However, he prudently conten 
ed himself with mildly reprehending Mistress Isabel, and advising} 
truth at all times and upon all occasions to be religiously adhered to 


the manuscripts he was in search of in the iron- bound coffer ; and ove 
a cup of wine, the young lord was emboldened to reveal the secret 0 


sion. Despite age and priesthood, Layamon sympathised in the inno 
cent hopes and fears of youth; but Dorothea was a timid creature, ac 


Perhaps the Master of Eardley, knowing Mistress Isbel’s weak point 
found his way more freely to her favour by an order which he forthwiti 


decoration all other attempts of the kind yet made, and to be conducte 


stately mansion is scarcely now to be traced. : 
ruin; and the “ cell” at Radstone, still bearing the name of “ Isbel’s 


foundativas of this identical ‘ cell” or offset, and that the cellars a0 
an underground passage, are the very same as in the days of yore 
Therein a singular stone receptacle was discovered by the present ven 
erable owner, containing many interesting documents of antiquity 
e identity of the spot. 
Bede’s “boc,” delicately written and superbly ornamented, was fr 
merly reckoned among the curiosities, and authenticated as the << 
of Ladye Dorothea, wife of the lord of the manor. A monumentis® 


not Layamon the good priest come on his pious mission to Bardiey f 
search of the manuscript, would she ever have become the beloved ¥ 


we not fancy her saying, ‘I am much beholden to the Venerable aes 
I trow; but, after all, I don’t repent my private choice of dear ol 7 
ver ! So never mind quizzing,” turning to a blue-stocking of the par 

“for a sensible man has no objection to a learned wife, provided : 
unites the qualities of affection, gertleness, and thrift in all thing 


The moment a traveller coming from France crosses the bridges 
the Rhone at Geneva, he enters upon a new phase of existence. 
language he hears is the same as that to which he has been pe oe 
but it has entirely changed its object. It no longer discourses 0 P 


but is wholly and solely devoted to ‘what we did yesterday, hing, 4 
To be perpetually going ‘‘ up” somet gl 
making preparations for doing so, occupies the minds of every om 

or young, male or female, hale or crippled, no matter wh 


it is not an easy thing to form a very accurate notion of what ever) 
body is saying at a table d’hdte, where a hundred men _ : 
all ialking at once, and a dozen waiters are clattering and OF 


group. ’ ‘ . : 

The following, served up with as much diversity of - 
and accent, and as much philanthropical purpose as sage serve { 
when people are relating their adventures at each gad ‘they too 
a specimen of wat greeted the ears of our travellers the five o’cloc 


essed, when rumours were rife concerniy 
Mistress Dorothea’s failing health, brought on, it was said, by too se. 
istress Isabel being a hard 


Layamon, the good priest, 


came to Eardley in search of the MSS. he desired, and was disappoint. 
ed to find they had been carried away by Mistress Isbel in the irop. 
bound coffer she had appropriated in her sister’s behalf. However, hy 
quickly made his way to the ‘‘cell” of the recluses, promising a s eedy 
return to the hospitable mansion of Eardley; for the present lord 

ther had been an early and dear friend of Layamon’s, and the Worthy 


8 fa. 


Great honour was paid to the venerable guest by the sisters at Rad. 
stone, and much he marvelled at the profuse and delicate penmanshj 
displayed to his admiring gaze as the sole production of Mistress Dory. 
thea’s skill. To her he applied for permission to search in the iron. 


Bede; but she turned jy 
her turn betrayed extrem 


Layamon sternly said, on seeing these unusual symptoms, “ Where. 
fore this hesitation, my daughters? Are ye unwilling te open you 
treasures for the service of the Church and posterity ?” 

‘* Not so, most reverend father,’ responded Mistress Isbel,in some 
dismay ; ‘‘ but, truth to tell, the chest and its rare contents are min 
for 1 was guilty of a deception—an innocent one, I hope—as the en! 


> answered the reprover. 


** Deception or equivocation can never be justifiable, however good the 


what thou hast done.” 


istress Isbel meekly replied, ‘I command- 
ed Dorothea to maintain silence. and I named this iron coffer as her 
ess the dumb brute Rover. She 
long refused to comply with my wishes, saying it was not true, and she 


her, and claimed the dog 


Rover for myself, which in reality belongs to Dorothea ; and I may as 
well add, she bestows too much time and attention on the animal.” 

** And what earthly motive hadst thou, O, daughter! for so simple 
and foolish a falsity, if any falsity can be deemed simple or foolish ”” 


** I desired to establish my sister’s fame for erudition, and to screen 
her from the imputation of weakness. My years and my reputation 
And Mistress Isbel drew herself up 
with dignity, all her self-possession recovered. 

She did not add that she had noted the Lord of Eardley’s admiring 
gaze fixed on Dorothea; she did not add that it was her selfish wish to 
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cat Se agile” . 

«[ 1 you what J did, sir. Went all round in four days and got 
Fin 9 o time for dinner on the fifth! First of all I crossed the Col 
ju Geant—I'd only one fellow with me—Tairraz—Jean Tairraz—a 
spital guide; and got down to Cormayeur the same evening. That 
 * the first day; thenI started at daybreak—— 

«Oh, no! we don’t mean to come back to Geneva, we want to get on 

Italy as soon as wecan. We're anxious about mamma’s health, so 
we shall only stay at Chamouny & week and see everything there; then 
qe shall take the Col de Balme and over the Great St. Bernard to—— 

«The Brevent, my dear madam—nothing at all,I assure you—you 
may do it in five hours easily; I did it in three—the great object is the 
view, 80 1 went up backwards and didn’t lose an inch of the view all 
the way—no En fishman, I’m proud to say, ever did that before— 
mean to got up Mont Blanc backwards next week, perhaps come down . 
on my head, or tie up one leg. When I was at the Aiguilles Rouges —— 

« Mais, oui, —Matemoise le, aprés avoir vu les grandes eaux de Ver- 
sailles je ne connais rien de plus beau que la chute du Reichenbach, il 
tombait immensement d’eau ce jour-la et pour arriver a la cascade, il 
faillait que nous rimpassions une montagne d’une hauteur inconcelv- 
able, —ators, Ma emoiselie———” , 

«The Riggy’s a humbug! I slept three nights at the Call—or what- 
ever you call it—on purpose to see the gun rise, and what do you think 
he did? Why he never showed his face at all! There was a fog, sir, 
all those three days, and [ caught such a cold I’ve hardly been able to 
hear my own voice ever since. What do you call this— Lake trout’— 
well, I don’t care if I a 

« Lee-man’s a pretty strip of blue, 
Why, Ma’am, I swum it, slantendicularl nd 
rather less than five hours,—our Almighty waters ain't to be done at 
that figure, not by our own clipper steamers The next time I go to 
Chill-on I mean to take a header from the walls, and anybody may raw 
me out cold if I don’t bump my head agin the bottom in less than ten min- 
nits; I calkilate a a 

« Papa didn’t, but we did, my cousin, 
George. Papa had a twinge of the gout 
we left him and the mules at the chalet w 
de Glace, and pushed on to the Jardin. 
the way———” é 

“ Our party crossed the Unter- Aletsch Gletscher,—a thing very sel- 
dom done,—seven ladies and three gentlemen—and our guides said 





Ma’am, but t’aint a lake, no how. 
, from one end to the other. in 





Mary, and I and my brother 
oing up the Montanvert, 80 
ile we went down to the Mer 

We had only two guides all 


they never saw ladies go through such immense fatigue with such ex- 
traordinary———” . i ‘ 
« Nonsense, sir, not accessible; why, sir, I did it myself! It took 


me exactly nine hours and thirty-three minutes to go from the Hospice, 
on the Grimsel to the peak of the Finster-Aar-horn. I smoked a cigar, 
sir, on the horn itself, and got back to the Hospice in four hours and 
twenty eight minutes. I think that was doing it wont 

“ Wunderbar! wunderbar ! mein Gott! das Matterhorn ist ganz und 
gar der ungeheuerste Berg dass Ich habe————” 

“Take my word for it, it’sado Never trust those fellows,—they’re 
gure to cheat you if they can. I always make my bargain before wit- 
nesses. My plan is this: I say to a fellow, ‘What will you take me 
and my family for from here to Berne,—drive us and feed us, and get 
us in at sunset every evening? He says, so andso. Then I say, ‘ I'll 
give you so much,’ and he says——-—” 

« Haricots vertes, Monsieur, avec sauce blanche 

“ Zermatt’s the only place to go to now. Everything else is used up. 
Fifteen hours and a half takes you up from the village to the Matter- 
joch ; that’s the pass of Mont Cervin. Then you make for Le Breuil, at 
the head of the Val Tournanche, cross the Plantendre down to Aventina 
and so round to ‘ 

*“ Ah! I didn’t go that way. I took a much finer route—struck into 
the Val Pellina; went over the Bouquetins by the side of the Glacie> of 
Arolla; then down to Ferpecle, then up to the Val de Torrent; then 
made for the foot of the Weisshorn, sloping away across the base of the 
Turtman Glacier. Then———” 

This sample is, perhaps, enough. It bewilders most people at first, and 
that, no doubt, is the chief object of the narrators. To outdo everybody 
else is the motto inscribed on every Swiss traveller’s wallet. No won- 
der, then, that such lofty emulation prevails ! 





” 











ONE OF THE EDITORS OF THE ‘ TIMES.” 
From Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling. 


The elder Sterling, after many battles had reached his field of con- 

uest in these years, and was to be arded as a victorious man. 
Wealth sufficient, increasing not diminishing, had rewarded his labors 
inthe Times, which were now in their full flower. He had influence of 
a sort; went busily among busy public men ; and enjoyed, in the ques- 
tionable form attached to journalism and anonymity, a social consider- 
ation and position which were abundantly gratifying tohim. A sing- 
uar figure of the epoch; and when you came to know him, which it 
was easy to fail of ae if you had not eyes and candid insight, a 
gallant, truly gifted, and manful figure, of his kind. Wesaw much of 
him in this house; much of all his family, and had grown to love them 
all right well—him too, though that was the difficult part of the feat. 
For in his Irish way he played the conjuror very much—* three hun- 
dred and sixty-five opinions in the year upon every subject,” as a wag 
once said. 

In fact his talk, ever ingenious, emphatic and spirited in detail, was 
much defective in earnestness, at least in clear earnestness, of purport 
and out come, but when tumbling as if in mere welters of explosive un- 
reason ; @ volcano heaving under vague deluges of scoriw#, ashes and 
pe pumic-stones, you could not say in what direction, nor 
well whether in any. Not till after good study did you see the deep 
molton lava-flood, which simmered steadily enough, and showed very 
well by and by whither it was bound. ForI must say of Edward Ster-. 
ing, after all his daily explosive sophistries, and fallacies of talk, he 
had a stubborn instinctive sense of what was manful, strong, and 

Worthy : recognised with quick feeling, the charlatan under his solmn- 
t wig; knew as clearly as any mana pusillanimous tailor in buck- 
wy an ass under the lion’s skin, and did with his whole heart despise 

@ same. 

_The sudden changes of doctrine in the Times, which failed not to ex- 
cite loud censure an! indignant amazement in those days, were first 
intelligible to you when you came to interpret them as his changes. — 
These sudden whirls from east to west on his part, and total changes of 
Party and articulate opinion at a day’s warning, lay in the nature of 
the man, and could not be helped; products of his fiery impatience, of 
the combined impetuosity and limitation of an intellect, which did, nev- 
ertheless, eager pon gravitate towards what was loyal, true, and right 
on all manner of subjects. These, as I define them, were the mere 
scoriee and pumice wreck of a steady central lava-flood, which truly 
was volcanic and explosive to a strange degree but did rest as few oth- 
‘rs on the grand fire depths of the world. Thus, if he stormed along, 
ten thousand strong in the time of the Reform bill, indignantly de- 
nouncing toryism and its obsolete insane pretensions ; and then if, after 
some experience of whig management, he discerned that Wellington 
and Peel, by whatever name entitled, were the men to be depended on 
by England—there lay inall this, visible enough, a deeper consistency 

4r more important than the superficial one, so much clamoured after 
by the vulgar. Which is the lion’s skin; which is the real lion? Let 

‘man, if he is prudent, ascertain that before speaking; but above and 
beyond all things, let him ascertain it and stand valiantly to it when 
‘scertained! In the latter essential part of the operation, Edward Ster- 

§ was honorably successful to a really marked degree; in the former, 
ot prudential part, very much the reverse, as his history in the jour- 
Nalistic department at least, was continually teaching him. 
ait amazingly impetuous, hasty, explosive man, this “‘ Captain Whirl- 
vind a8 I used to call him! Great sensibility lay in him, too; a real 
apathy, and affectionate pity and softness, which he had an over 

hdency to express even by tears—a singular sight in so leonine a man. 

: emies called them maudlin and sppeeritionl. these tears; but that 
be nowise the complete account of them. On the whole, there did 
heey lie a dash of ostentation, a self-consciousness apt to be- 

me loud and braggart, over all he said and did and felt; this was the 


alloy of the a you had 
along with eam and you had to be thankful for the abundant gold 


cefully boisterous kind, reminding you of mess-rooms and old Dub- 

n days. . ; 

His off-hand mode of speech was always precise, emphatic, ingenious ; 
his laugh. which was frequent rather than otherwise, had 4 sincerit 
of banter, but no real depth of sense for the ludicrous, and soon ended, 
if it grew loo loud, in a more dissonant stream. He was broad, well 
built, stout of stature—had a long lowish head, sharp gray eyes, with 
large strong, acquiline face to match—and walked, or sat, 10 an erect, 
decisive manner. A remarkable man, and playing especially in those 
years, 1880-40, a remarkable part in the world. ¢ 
For it may be said the emphatic-big-voiced, always influential, and 
often strongly unreasonable, Times newspaper, was the express emblem 
of Edward Sterling; he, more than any other man of circumstance was 
the Tunes newspaper, aad thundered through it to the shaking of the 
spheres. And let us assert withal that his and its influence in those 

ays was not ill-grounded, but rather well; that the loud manifold up 
reason, often enough vituperated and groaned over was of the surface | 
mostly; that his conclusions, unreasonable, partial, hasty, as they | 
might at first be, gravitated irresistibly towards the right—in virtue | 
of which grand quality, indeed, the root of all on insight in man, 
Times oratory found acceptance, and influential audience, amid the 
loud whirl of an England itself logically very stupid, and wise chiefly 
by instinct. : 

Connected with this matter a remarkable note has come into my 
hands—honorable to the man [ am writing of, and in some sort, to 
another higher man—which, as it may now (uahepetly for us all) be 
ublished without scruple, I will not withold here. The support, by 
Baward Sterling and the Times, of Sir Robert Peel’s first ministry, and 
enerally of Peel’s statemanship, was a conspicuous fact in its day ; 
But the return it met with from the person chiefly interested, may be 
considered well worth recording. The following letter, after meander- 
ing through I know what intricate conduits, and consultations of the 
mysterious entity whose address it bore, came to Edward Sterling, as 
the real flesh-and-blood proprietor, and hes been found among his 
papers. It is marked private : 


To the Editor of the Times: 





Whitehall, April 18th, 1835. 
Sir—Having this day delivered into the hands of the king the seals 
of office, I can, without any imputation of an interested motive, or any 
impediment from scrupulous feelings of delicacy, express my deep sense 
of the powerful support which that government over which I had the 
honour to preside, received from the Times newspaper. If I do not 
offer the expressions of personal gratitude, it is because I feel that such 
expressions would do injustice to the character of a support which was 
iven exclusively on the —— and most independent grounds of pub- 
ic principle. I can say this with perfect truth, as I am addressing 
one whose person even is unknown to me, and who during my tenure 
of power studiously avoided every species of intercourse which could 
throw a suspicion upon the motives by which he was actuated. I should, 
however, be doing injustice to my own feelings, if I were to retire from 
office without one word of acknowledgment—without at least assuring 
you of the admiration with which I witnessed, during the arduous 
contest in which I was engaged, the daily exhibition of that extra- 
ordinary ability to which I was indebted for a support, the more valu- 
able because it was an impartial and discriminating support.—I have 
the honour to be, sir, ever your most obedient and faithful servant, 


RosperT PEEL. 
I 


THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. 


The following very able address, which we commend to the earnest 
attention of the Bar, and of all persons engaged in the difficult task of 
checking and controlling crime, was recently delivered at Birmingham, 
by Mr. M. D. Hill, the Recorder, as a charge to the Grand Jury. 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury,—At the Michaelmas sessions of last 
year I addressed your predecessors on the repression of crime, confin- 
ing, however, my remarks to one branch of that great subject, namely, 
the propriety of holding in restraint known malefactors, who could be 
shown on sufficient evidence to pursue crime as a calling, although by 
their dexterity and good fortune they had been able to elude the 
proof of any specific offence. This p Poon drew public attention to 
an extent for which I was not prepared. By those best acquainted 
with the class to be held in check, and with their manifold inflictions 
on society, I believe I may venture to state that it met with accep- 
tance; but, having been handled by men of acute minds, unguarded 
from error by practical experience, I ought not to wonder that a new 

uestion, at all events a question new to these critics, would call 
th the ent as well as agreement—dissent exhibiting itself in a 
multitude of ingenious objections. If I had foreseen that any obser- 
vations falling from me could have been deemed worthy of so much no- 
tice, I might have thought it prudent to offer my views to the public 
under circumstances which would have enabled me, by treating the 
subject in greater fulness than can well be done in a charge, to have 
answered by anticipation the objections which have been urged against 
me. My reply I intend to give on the present occasion, and, as I hope, 
without drawing too much on your patience. No doubt I might have 
taken an earlier opportunity of performing this task ; but I thought it 
due to the diversity of opinion to which I have adverted to take ample 
time for a consideration of what I had submitted to your predecessors, 
in order that by a careful and (so far as any efforts of mine could in- 
sure it) a candid review of all that has been urged on the one side 
and the other, I might either maintain my position or retract my 
errors, and give at the same time publicity to the reasons which had 
led to my change of opinion. And, gentlemen, if I know myself, I 
should not have felt humiliated by such a retraction. On the con- 
trary, it would have been satisfactory to me to reflect that the discus- 
sion which I had originated had proved the fallacy of a remedy which, 
having been plausible enough to mislead one searcher after truth, 
might decoy others of more — and influence, and thus lead to its 
being carried into action. This review I have at length made, and 
have weighed the arguments on both sides. I have also taken into ac- 
count some general facts, which have either come into existence in the 
interval or have been made more prominent than before; andI am 
bound to avow myself confirmed in my original views. Gentlemen, I 
submitted to your predecessors a speculative opinion and a practical 
proposal. My speculative opinion was, that all persons living without 
visible means of support, and who, in the belief of witnesses acquaint- 
ed with their way of life, are maintaining themselves by crime as their 
stated calling, ought to be called upon to prove themselves in the enjoy- 
ment of some honest means of subsistence; and I further submitted 
that, in the absence of such proof, they should be bound to give sure- 
ties for good conduct; and again, that failing to give satisfactory se- 
curity, they should be committed to prison for a limited period. This 
was my theory. And it was founded on the well-known fact (which I 
pause for a moment to state has never yet been controverted), that 
each individual of the class of professional marauders is well known, 
both personally and by character, to the police and to his neighbours, 
and could be pointed out with ease. From this fact I drew the con- 
sequence that society (having such means of knowledge within its 
reach) was not only justified, but bound to use it for the general pro- 
tection. In my practical proposal, however, I stopped short, and lim- 
ited the application of my theory to the cases of offenders who had 
already been convicted. I adopted this limitation for several reasons ; 
one, that it is always well to proceed step by step in an untried course, 
or in @ course comparatively untried; another, because convicted 
criminals form a large and by far the most dangerous portion of the 
predatory class; and thirdly, because by conviction they have neces- 
sarily forfeited the confidence of society. That they have been guilty 
men is an established fact, while in the majority of instances there is 
neither evidence nor probability of their having abandoned their evil 
courses. Indeed, how should there be? The administration of the 
law proceeds on the principle of retribution. The criminal is convicted 
of a given offence, and has measured out to him a given length of pun- 
ishment. It is true that during his term of confinement we take some 
steps to reform him, which are more or less adapted to attain that end. 
But his detention is neither in the first instance regulated by an esti- 
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mate of the time required for that purpose, nor is there any power to 
continue it until his reformation is effected. The prisoner is afflicted 
with a moral disease, but the prison cannot be considered in the light 
| of a hospital for its treatment without exposing the administration of 

criminal justice to ridicule. For what should we think of a hospital 
for the cure of a malignant and infectious disease (and surely no disease 
can be more malignant or more infectious than crime), if the rule of 
its governors were to keep the patient, not until he is cured, but a 
week, 2 month, or a year, according to a principle of regulation quite 
irrespective of his condition at the time of his dismissal, and making it 


————SS——— 
As long, then, as punishment is measured out upon the retributive 
principle, so long an individual once convicted must remain an object 
of just and unavoidable suspicion, and the class to which he 
may reasonably be selected for any experiment which the welfare of 
the community requires to be instituted. To those who have made it 
a topic of observation and inquiry, it is well known that criminals not 
unfrequently pursue & system of depredation with impunity for long 
periods. With regard to one man very lately seateneal to transporta- 
tion it has from peculiar circumstances occarred to me to know that his 
career of crime has extended over more than 30 years without a single 


conviction ; and 1 have strong reasons for believing that his is by no 
| means a solitary case. 


Almost every newspaper contains some &- 
graph narrating a criminal exploit in which there is a combination of 
skill and boldness, marking out the perpetrator as experienced in the 
violation of the law. We often read of attacks in streets and other 
frequented thoroughfares by ruffians who seem to have taken as their 
model the Indian Thug; and their feats prove them to be as dexterous 
as their masters, while in audacity they leave him far behind. Suck 
outrages as these, gentlemen, are not the acts of tyros in villainy. They 
imply the skill, the contempt of danger, and indifference to the suffer- 
ings of their victims, which training, and training alone, can give.— 
And here we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that our present system 
of punishments offers great facilities, not to say inducements, toa train- 
ing to crime. In order to place this unhappy tendency in aclear light, 
let me suppose for a moment that it were the object of society to defeat 
the intention of its own laws and to strengthen the propensity to crime 
in every individual in whom such propensity hal ever been disclosed 
by the commission of an offence. Let us compare our present mode of 
proceeding, as to criminals, with that which we pursue when our wish 
is not to deter but to stimulate and encourage. And I think you will 
observe a wonderful similarity. What is our treatment of our children 
in their education? Do we not give them short and easy lessons at first 
lest they should be disgusted with learning at the outset, and so close 
their minds nst the lessons of their teachers? And do we not aug- 
ment their tasks with the peeve of their strength, and in proportion 
as practice adds to their ability for mental application ? Do we not, in 
short, graduate the rate of their progress according to their powers of 
action and endurance? Well, then, let us now consider our treatment 
ofcriminals. When the juvenile offender first presents himself at the 
bar we give him a slight imprisonment, jast enough to accustom him 
to short separations from his companions, and to dispel the wholesome 
illusion which had made the gaol a press of fear, because it was a place 
of mystery. On the next occasion he remains longer; but he has be- 
come practised in prison life, and bears confinement far better than he 
would have done but for his former lesson. This ot pus is repeated 
from time to time, while the moral which the wretched creature draws 
from his alternations of confinement and freedom is, not to refrain from 
offending, but to commit offences in such a manner as shall least expose 
him to the risk of detection, and, moreover, that when at length detec- 
ted he ought to bear his privations with as much of contempt and defi- 
ance as he can command—consoled by the prospect of restored free- 
dom and the hope of better fortune in future. Is not this, gentlemen, 
a fair parallel? And does it not show that our treatment of malefac- 
tors is better calculated to confirm them in evil doing than to withdraw 
them from crime? It will be observed that I speak of the general work- 
ing of our system. That there are many exceptions to the rule I am 
lad to believe. No man can appreciate more highly thanI do the 
abours of many governors and man Gognene tones as they are 
often, by volunteers of both sexes, who look on the criminal, not as an 
outcast, to be flung aside in contempt and hatred, but as an erring 
brother, to be reclaimed from guilt, if by the most strenuous and pe - 
severing efforts of well directed kindness that great end can be reached. 

If, then, gentlemen, the foregoing remarks are well founded, the 
number of convicted malefactors roaming at large must excite much 
less of surprise than alarm ; but I mgd fear that we are yet to ex- 
pect considerable additions to this body. it is well known to you, as 
to all persons of education, that during the last 40 years (dating from 
the time of that great and good man, Sir Samuel Romilly) there has 
been a steady progress made by the Legislature in mitigating the sev 
erity of our criminal code, which, when he began his labours, was the 
most sanguinary to be found in the civilized world. Neither can it 
have escaped your observations that the sentiment which has actuated 
the Legislature has also prevailed in the administration of criminal 
justice. Indeed, society through all its gradations is imbued with a 
far milder spirit than in bygone times. The combined operation of 
these causes has been not only to shorten terms of imprisonment, but 
to make the severer penalty of transportation of less frequent oceur- 
rence in proportion to the number of convicts than heretofore—a cir- 
cumstance which would have attracted more attention if the difficulty 
of ascertaining the numbers actually sent out of the country at differ- 
ent periods were less than it is and always has been. And now an 
additional obstacle in the way of transportation has arisen which 
threatens very seriously to lessen if not altogether to extinguish this 
kind of punishment. Penal colonies, planted by the mother country at 
a vast expense for the disposal of her convict population, and which 
formerly were the willing recipients of these degraded persons (gladly 
availing themselves of the ample supply of labour thus afforded for 
bringing their tracts of new land into cultivation) have at length dis- 
covered that the moral evils incident on the importation of malefactors 
far outweigh the material benefits to which they (the colonists) had 
hitherto limited their calculations. It would be unbecoming in me, 
while sitting here, to enter into the controversies and heartburnings 
which have arisen out of this change in colonial policy. All that I 
desire at the present moment is to call your attention to the portentous 
consequences which may, and as I think must, result from the impedi- 
ments thus thrown in the way of transportation, when taken in con- 
nexion with the causes to which I have adverted, as lessening the 
numbers on whom that punishment would be inflicted, even if the faci- 
lities for carrying it into effect were as great as they continued to be 
up toarecent period. This consequence is the permanent augmenta- 
tion around us in the number of liberated convicts. What that addi- 
tion will amount to it is of course impossible to predict, but that it 
must be very large is pretty certain from the experience of countries 
having no colonial outlets, and because, although sentences for trans- 
portation were at all times more frequently for limited terms of years 
than for life, so few returned that the country might almost be said to 
be freed for ever from the presence of a convict when once he had left 
our shores. Do not, gentlemen, mistake me by imagining that I am 
pronouncing an eulogy on transportation. Believe me I bear too 
clearly in my mind the powerful and conclusive arguments by which 
it has been assailed. All I desire to impress on you is that the stop- 
page of that great sewer which has for so many years carried away the 

regs of our population will produce a most unwholesome effect, other 
things remaining as they are, and that while the country adheres to 
the principle of retributive punishment (as it probably will do long 
after the voice to which you so kindly listen is hushed in the grave) 
so long that pernicious effect will imperatively call for some special 
remedy—which remark brings me back to the consideration of hee 
pe ae your predecessors, and of which I have already given you 
a sketch. 

This I will now more fully describe. I propose that every person 
who has been convicted of felony or of 3 misdemeanour implying fraud 
(as obtaining goods under false pretences, knowingly passing base coin, 
and the like) shall be liable to be dealt with as follows :—If after the 
expiration of his imprisonment under his conviction he shall be 
brought before a magistrate, charged with still persevering in crime, 
it shall be the duty of the magistrate, if the witnesses by evidence ef 
general conduct satisfy his mind that the charge is established, to call 
on the prisoner to show that he enjoys the means of honest subsistence 
either from his property, his labour, the kindness of his friends, the 
bounty of the charitable, or from his parish. Should he succeed 
in adiieing this proof he is to be discharged. Should no such proof be 
forthcoming, he is next to be called upon to give bail for his good 
behaviour, Supposing him to answer this demand, he is to be still 
entitled to his discharge But in the event of his failure he is then:to 
be held tu »ail on his own recognisances, and his case is to be sent 4 
jury at the assizes or sessions, when, if a verdict pass against him, he 
is to be imprisoned for a term to be fixed by the law, but capable of 
diminution by the judge before whom he is tried. This, gentlemen, is 
my proposal in detail, and, perhaps, it will appear to you as it did to 
your predecessors (who honoured it with their approval when I sub- 
mitted it to them in outline), that it sufficiently guards the accused 
against the danger of being deprived of his liberty on fallacious grounds. 
In the first place, no proceedings under the proposed law woul put the 
convict into custody even for a day, except by the verdict of a jury, 
unless, indeed, he should forfeit his recognisances by not appearing to 
take his trial, when he would subject himself to the well known con- 
sequences of such scontempt. Suppose him, then, on his trial, and 
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first place, his accusers must satisfy the jury that he was at the time of 
his apprehension in the course of life which they charge upon him, not 
merely that he was so before his conviction. The evidence he will 
rebut, if he can, either by impeaching the character of the witnesses, 
showing that their statements are false or inconclusive, or by explaining 
away the facts established against him. And inthis pert of his case, as 
in at other , he may adduce witnesses of his own. But suppose 
him to fail in meeting the charge. He then falls back on his 
second defence, and shows the manner in which he subsists. Now, if 
he have in truth an honest income, itis not very easy even to imagine 
a set of circumstances which disable him from proving a fact so 
emphatically within his own knowledge. But we will go on to suppose 
him defeated in this second defence. Even then, unless he is altogether 
bereft of honest friends, hevies confidence that he will not commit 
crime, he finds bail and remains at liberty. Now, gentlemen, the 
es of objection to which I thought my proposal most obnoxious is, 
t it offers too many chances of escape to be practically efficient for 
the restraint of criminals. On this head, however, none who are con- 
versant with the life and habits of the class in question have the least 
misgiving, nor has that objection ever been advanced. On the contrary, 
the numerous attacks which the plan has undergone have been always 
directed — the danger of ae injustice on the convict. 

That such a miscarriage is within the limits of possibility I must ad- 
mit, but that such trials as [ propose are more open to this reproach 
than trials for specific offences, or so open, I do take upon myself, speak- 
ing from a very be A al in criminai courts, confidently to deny. 
No tribunal is infallible ; no discovery has yet been made which supplies 
a sure touchstone to human testimony. And if the lamentable fact that 
innocent men are sometimes convicted were sufficient for the condem- 
nation of criminal jurisprudence, no mode of trial that the wit of man 
has ever invented could stand. But from the strain in which some 
writers have indulged it might he supposed, if experience had not re- 
corded a very different result, that trials for specific offences never 
failed of bringing out the truth, always acquitting the innocent, and 
ascertaining with exactitude the criminality ofthe guilty. One short 
statement will dispose of this fond belief, if any person is so misled as 
to entertain it. The brother of the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Edward Wilde, 
was the benevolent instrument during his year of office as Sheriff of 
London of saving six persons from death, showing on one occasion that 
the prisoner was clearly innocent, on the others that conclusions had 
been hastily drawn from facts which did not justify them, and thus 
nullifying the proofs of guilt; and with regard to the remainder, ad- 
ducing evidence which went so far to mitigate their conduct as to prove 
that to put them to death would be a most unjustifiable measure of 
severity. Whoever to whom these events are known as they were to 
me from time to time as they occurred—whoever reflects that they 
happened in one court and in one year (nay, in less than one year, for 
Mr. Wilde held office only for ten months), must see that confining the 
chargé to one ific transaction by no means ensures success in the 
attainment of the truth. One source of miscarriage is indeed peculiar 
to such trials, and that happens to be the most frequent by which the 
admisintration of justice is beset. .I allude to mistakes as to the iden- 
tity of the prisoner with the party really guilty. Misconceptions of this 
kind belonging only to moments of time (or at all events to very short 
periods), and cannot occur when the question relates to general conduct 
and the tenor of a man’s life. Moreover, when a specific offence is 
charged, it is no conclusive answer (nor can it be) that the prisoner 
had means of livelihood, and therefore is not to be supposed guilty, 
which in the pe a suggested by me it is always competent to 
furnish. And now let me, gentlemen, ask a plain question. Is aman 
who has already been convicted, whose conduct is such that a jury is 
satisfied he is still a malefactor, who being then called on to explain 
how he obtains his livelihood has no answer to give, who is so distrust- 
ed by all the world that he cannot find bail for his good conduct ; is 
that man—that pest of society—to remain at large? Ought we, on the 
mere surmise that errors may creep into the trial of such persons (in 
spite of all the care which has been taken to exclude them), to holi 
back from the exercise of a jurisdiction of admitted potency for the 
ro ga of its object, when that object is clearly of such vital im- 
portance. 

Gentlemen, the crying necessity of this jurisdiction so presses itself 
on my mind that I cannot refrain from adverting to it once more. But 
few days have elapsed since the part of England in which I reside (the 
ecunty of Somerset) was the scene of an appalling outrage, filling the 
district with indignation and horror. A girl, 15 years old, was left by 
her parents alone at their dwelling, daria the necessary attendance 
at the neighbou market of Proms, n their return home they 
found her dead body stretched on the fiber and dabbled in blood. In 
the open day—in a house not distant from others of the hamlet, and 
near to a main road—had this unhappy girl lost her life in the defence, 
and, alas! in the unsuccessful defence of her purity! The pangs of 
death were sharpened by a cruel ignominy of violation. How much le-s 
hideous had been her fate—how much less bitter the grief of her be- 
reaved parents, had she been devoured by a beast of prey! Her image 
would then have dwelt in their memory unsullied by those revolting 
associations of popultion with which it will now for ever be mingled. Is 
the convict, then, I ask, to exhaust all our sympathies? Are we to 
have no thought for the myriads of honest and faithful subjects exposed 
to the same frightful perils, deeply feeling the want of protection, the 
comfort of whose lives is oftimes destroyed by the perpetual fear 
which harasses their minds? But, gentlemen, we almost always find 
that an over-wrought strictness in one direction is balanced by some 

laring laxity in another. Writers who evince the greatest trepida- 
fon at the proposal to which your attention has been drawn, them- 
selves urge the adoption of an alternative infinitely more perilous to 
innocence than the most distorted imagination can figure to itself out 
of minc. Deliberate advice has been given that each man should de- 
fend his dwelling with firearms. Let us pause for a moment to exam- 
ine what this advice implies. It implies thata person suddenly arous- 
ed from sleep in the dead of night, and in all the disturbance of mind 
which an impending conflict must produce, is, while pointing his blun- 
derbuss and drawing the trigger, to accuse, try, and condemn a sus- 
pected burglar, discerned for an instant in the dark, and to execute 
upon him the irrevocable doom of a capital punishment Surely, for 
such tpt on legislators this is a somewhat startling recommen- 
dation. But what has resulted from the promulgation of this advice ? 
Gentleman, within a very short interval of time two innocent persons, 
one of them an officer of police—a protector instead of an assailant 
—have fallen by the hands of clergymen too, who (as we should all 
agree), ifthe power could be safely exercised by any class of the com- 
munity, are best entitled the trust, by the self-restraint and the merciful 
spirit which pertain to their sacred ealling, and by the reluctance 
which above ail others they must feel at sending a fellow creature to 
his account with ll his sins upon his head. Nevertheless, gentlemen, 
if the law will permit known ruffians to remain at large, these barbar- 
ous remedies, perhaps, cannot, and most certainly will not, be dispen- 
sed with ; yet, who does not see that any method of trial, however rude 
and defective, even Lynch law itself, is infinitely to be preferred? I 
have now, geutlemen, I trust, shown that my plan is not open to the 
objections which have been raised against it; but I cannot conclude 
without (paradoxical as it may appear) avowing that I am far more 
tified than disconcerted at these objections. They prove how deeply 
nglishmen are imbued with instinctive reverence for the liberty of 
the subject. This, like every other sentiment, may be carried to an 
unwarranted length. On the question before you I think it has been 
so treated ; but I for one will ever bear in mind that personal freedom 
is the surest foundation of our other liberties, and that hostility to any 
interference with it challenges my respect even when it exceeds the 
limits of a reasuasble jealousy. If then, on calm consideration, my 
A ewe shall be found by the verdict of reflective men unwisely to in- 
nge on that noble privilege, none will rejoice more sincerely than 
myséif that I have noc been taken at my word. Grateful shall I be to 
those who will have saved me from the life-long sorrow of having in- 
flicted injury where I had humbly hoped to suggest an important bene- 
fit. Thanks, gentlemen, for your patience—your task is finished. 


—_—---»>-- ---—— 


THE CAFFRE WAR. 


Thongh profoundly impressed with the folly of our South African cam- 
yon 3 we have never sought to disparage the exertions of the British 

in those parts, or to convey & gloomier view of colonial prospects 
than the state of affairs required. We have been even willing on one 
or two occasions to — the sanguine expectations of the Commander- 
in-Chief, though scantily supported by positive evidence, but we are 
now compelled to observe that the position of the colony, notwithstand. 
ing the large reinforcements despatched from this country, is apparently 
worse than at any time since the outbreak of »ostilities, and that the 
contents of the mail which we yesterday published are more disheart- 
ening than any yet received. It is not in consequence of any serious 








disaster sustained by British troops in the field that we express this 
conclusion. Our soldiers, though unused to such species of action, have 
conducted themselves with invariable ability and courage, nor have 
they ever been actually worsted in a fair encounter. There is as yet 
no question respecting the supremacy of British arms, but we regret to 
say that it becomes every day more doubtful whether military excel- 
lence or persona! prowess will decide the contest. 

The campaign in these parts is not of such a character as to suggest 
or admit any perspicuous or connected survey of operations. To con- 
vey a general comprehension of those isolated rencounters and skir- 
mishes detailed in our report, we can do no more than describe the po- 
sitions of the belligerents, and sketch what may be inferred of their re- 
spective tactics. Sir Harry Smith at the first menace of actual war had 
moved with his whole disposable force into the neutral or protected ter- 
ritory on the eastern border of the colony called Bri Caffraria. 
Here he occupied a chain of forts along the line of the Buffalo River, 
communicating by the port of East London with the western provinces 
and with the sea. As the pivot of a second line of defence he selected 
Fort Hare, on the borders of the colony proper, and commissioned Ma- 
jor-General Somerset to maintain this post, which was connected with 
head-quarters by the garrisons of Fort White and Fort Cox. His ob- 
ject in these arrangements was to confine the war to hostile or neutral 
territory, to detain the Caffres in Caffraria by this occupation of Caf- 
frarian forts, and eventually to sally out upon the arrival of sufficient 
reinforcements, and terminate the war by a razzia in the Amatola 
strongholds. These be yess have been constantly maintained, and 
in some sense successfully executed, for every fort has been held against 
all attacks, and the Amatolas have been triumphantly swept from west 
to east. The results, however, have been greviously disproportioned 
to the expectations conceived. Dislodged from their mountainous lairs, 
the Caffres, instead of bringing their submission to Sir Harry Smith's 
feet, made a rush, either from policy or despair, upon the borders of 
the colony, and carried devastation and havoc into the settled districts, 
from which they had been hitherto repelled. This is the state of af- 
fairs on which a commentary is furnished by the intelligence of yester- 
day’s mail. Sir Harry Smith still adheres to his original policy of oc- 
cupying Caffraria, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the colonists, 
who would fain see the troops recalled to a more immediate defence of 
the colonial possessions. The frontier provinces are scoured by swarms 
of marauders, who levy prodigious spoils from the pro rty of the un- 
fortunate farmers, and who dispute the various ‘‘drifts’”’ or fords of 
the Great Fish River with some success against the British patrols. 
Major-General Somerset has received instructions to employ the Fort 
Hare division in protecting the exposed districts as far as possible, 
while the Commander-in-Chief is engaged in front; but the force is 
wholly insufficient for the purpose, and the lives and property of the 
colonists are at the mercy of enemies who ought, according to calcula- 
tion, to be making their humble submission to the British Governor. 

It is the combination of these several circumstances which at present 
communicates so discouraging an aspect to the war. Up to a recent 
date there was an operation of considerable magnitude in prospect, 
from which conclusive results were plausibly prognosticated. The 
enemy was resting on the inaccessible Amatolas; and if the Amatulas 
could be swept, there would be an end of the campaign. But the Am- 
atolas have now been stormed secundum artem, and yet the enemy is 
not only not subdued, but has actually ventured on irruptions into our 
own territory, from which he had previously abstained. The only ob- 
ject hitherto gained by the military occupation of Caffraria, viz., the 
preservation of the colony proper, is now lost, and our fifth Caffre war 
is thus deprived of the sole redeeming feature which was to distinguish 
it favourably from its predecessors. Sir Harry Smith, we observe, 
speaks of the ‘‘ demeanour of the Caffres in British Caffraria as decid- 
edly that of despondency,” but we are at a loss to discover the symp- 
toms of any such sentiment in their recorded operations. That they 
may be somewhat less enperpeaing than before in the vicinity of his 
own head-quarters is probable enough, inasmuch as they seem to have 
carried their chief force to the more agreeable occupation of forays and 
pillage in the British General’s rear, but their ‘“‘ demeanour” before our 
troops is indicative of anything rather than “ despondency.” We are 
unable to ascertain with any precision the circumstances of the several 
engagements, of which, indeed, probably little more is known at Cape- 
Town thar here, but it is impossible to overlook intimations of resolute 
and successful resistance on the part of the Caffres. Our detachments 
are constantly encountering an enemy, are invariably pushed to hard 
fighting, and though not worsted, are often maltrea If a British 
patrol advances, it is opposed, and as it retreats it is pursued. Even 
@ successful engagement seems usualiy to be followed a renewal of 
the attack on the part of the vanquished, and as the Caffrés are now 
well victualled from the proceeds of their forays, there is little hope of 
their being starved into terms. Under these circumstances, with no 
definite operations in prospect, with constant defections of the coloured 
Sear in progress, with a disaffected colony and an embarrassed 

overnment, we hardly see what is to be anticipated but a desultory 

war of blacks against whites, or how Sir Harry Smith can ever be sup- 
ported in strength sufficient to terminate such hostilities as these. 
Nor do our perplexities end at this point. There is more behind; 
and of such a character, too, that we find ourselves hesitating between 
terms of indignation or ridicule in attempting to describe it for the 
edification of our readers. Over and above the Cape colony, properly 
so called, we have recently appropriated in these parts a new and dis- 
tinct dominion, which both in local discourse and official despatches is 
designated as ‘‘ the Sovereignty.” Unless the reader possess a detailed 
map of the interior of the African continent, we fear we shall have 
some difficulty in giving an intelligible description of this remarkuble 
kingdom. It lies to the extreme north-east of the colonial frontier, 
being conterminous in its south-western boundary with Colesberg, and 
on its eastern with Natal, while its northern portion stretches into re- 
gions which even Mr. Gordon Cumming, we believe, never reached. In 
extent it is about as large as five of the largest of the original provinces 
taken together, and in constitution it is subjected to a British Resident, 
or Viceroy—Major Warden by name. In that one of its districts which 
is most contiguous to Caffreland there reside six powerful tribes—the 
Covannas, the Mantalees, the Bastards, the Bataungs, the Barolongs, 
and the Bassutos; and of the last three Moletsani, Maroko, and Mos- 
hesh are respectively the venerated chiefs. How we acquired this 
* Sovereignty,” or how we have been administering it, we have not the 
space, nor, to speak truth, the means, for very accurately describing, 
but the actual result is truly characteristic. ‘‘ The Sovereignty” is in 
a state of rebellion; Moletsani and Moshesh have been proscribed as 
enemies of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, the loyalists of 
the realm have been summoned to take arms, and it is confidently re- 
ported that a cavalry and an infantry corps will be detached from the 
Cape colony to this appanage of our African empire. We do not ven- 
ture to speculate on the probable sentiments of the Royal Lancers at the 
discovery of this lower depth in the depth of even a Caffrarian station, 
but the latest rumours indicate that our Light Dragoons may indeed be 
wanted on the Yellow River. It is stated that Moletsani, affronted at 
our behaviour, has made common cause with Sandilli, that he has been 
followed by Moshesh, and the two chiefs together will carry to the aid 
of our present enemies some 10,000 fighting men of a new variety of 
lineage and colour. Without attaching too much credit to this report, 
it is at least clear that Sir Harry Smith’s inconsiderable and inadequate 
forces are to be materially weakened for the defence of an outlandish 
settlement which has already shown the usual productiveness of cost 
and trouble, and if our responsibilities are to be thus multiplied, we 
shall never cease till Africa has absorbed all our soldiers, as America 
is taking our peasantry.— Times, 22d wit. 





Arms AND Pipss.—-The sale of the remarkable collection of arms of 
the late Marshal Oudinot, at the Chateau de Jeandheurs, in the com- 
mune of Isle-en-Rigault, department cf the Meuse, has just taken place. 
With the exception of the National Museum of Artillery, there was 
no collection in all France to be compared toit. In addition to a num- 
ber of other rare and valuable things, the late Marshal had formed a 
collection of pipes for smoking, of all sorts and all countries, from the 
humblest of clay to those splendidly ornamented as works of art. In 
it was oo x which John Sobieski, king of Poland, smoked on the 
morning of the day on which he rescued Vienna from the attack of the 
Turks. This pipe Sobieski gave to the municipality of Vienna, and 
the municipality presented it to the Marshal when he was governor 
of that city on its being captured by Napoleon. 





A rea Corsican Banvir.—In an account given a short time ago 
of a sanguinary engagement between a band of brigands and the gen- 
darmerie in Corsica, it was stated that one of the band, a man named 
Xavier Massoni, eoaee wounded, managed to escape. A few days la- 
ter it was ascertained that he had sought refuge ia a grotto on the tov 
of a mountain called Monte Recinto. The place was surrounded by 





gendarmes in such a way as to render escape impossible. A gendarme, 
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named Paoli, then entered the grotto, but Massoni 

to risk the lives of his men by any new entrance, tye te 
sent for some artillerymen, and they threw three grenades into th 

to. Frightful explosions ensued, and it was thought that th : grot. 
must be killed. ut when the smoke dispersed he was tien andit 
haughtily from the grotto towards the sadetwes. He dischan nize 
musket at them, and then exposing his breast fell dead bef, ged hig 


dead. Not 
in command 


shots.— Galigngni. -— ore their 
Tue New MinistTeriAt Rerorm Bitut.—The Morni 
says—‘* We have reason to believe orming Advertiser 


that there is a stron : 
cabinet in favour of making the vote by ballot a part of the forth = ite 
measure of reform, and it is thought not unlikely that Lord John Rat 
sell may, after all, acquiesce in the views of those of his colle ~ - 
think that the right of secret voting is essential to the efficiens a 
new bill. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that the Aden 


hostility to the ballot has heen very much modified of — lord’g 





PLANTAGENET.—The pt res ofthis name, which has been bo 
by the English sovereigns of the house of York, is derived from “Nee 

enista, that is, the plant broom; and is said to have originated a 
ollowing circumstance :— Fulke, Earl of Anjou, having —_ meh the 
some crime, was enjoined, by way of penance, to go to the Hol ‘? 


and submit to severe castigation. @ was dressed in a lowly — 
and, as a mark of humility, wore in his cap a piece of broom, of which 


virtue this plant is a symbol, and is called by Virgil « 
—the humble broom. The expliation finished, Fulke, in remembrance 

adopted the title of Plantagenist, and his descendants accordingly ™ 
herited the name: and many successive nobles of the house of + Me 
not only did the same, but distinguished themselves by wearing as 
of broom in their bonnets. “Prig 


humilis genista” 





An EsquiMAvux AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE —Amongst the foreigner 
of distinction, on the last day but one, was a little Esquimaux from the 
Arctic Highlands, who, having come over in the Assistance, is now oanel 
as A. B. in the royal navy. e is a stiff-built little fellow, abou; five 
feet high, with fine dark eyes and rather a pleasing countenance — 
Judging from his complexion it would appear that the polar snows anj 
frosts are as active in tanning the human skin as is the sun of the tr) 

ics. His name is Erasmus York, from Wolstenholme Sound, an , 
rther _— which the public will be pleased to learn is, that }, 
was good enough to express himself very much pleased with the Erhj. 
bition. Captain Ommanney, who introduced this specimen of Pilar 
humanity, also exhibited a collection of play-bills of the various per. 
formances with which the officers and crews of the various disc 


ships had amused themselves while locked up in the ice. ment 





New Work By Powers, THE ScuLrpror.—The Italian correspondent 
of the London Daily Vews, says:—While on the subject of the fing 
arts, I must not omit stating that Mr. Powers, the American sculptor 
whose studio I visited yesterday, and whose name will be familiar to 
your readers as the author of the Greek Slave, which forms such 4 
point of attraction in the Great Exhibition, is now engaged on a statue 
of great beauty and of great allegorical interest, both as regards his 
own country and the prospects of the world at large. It presents (al- 
ifornia, under the form of a beautiful female figure, of the Indian type 
of features, pointing with a divine rod to a mass of auriferous quarts, 
which is skilfully disposed so as to form the support of the statue. 
The voluptuous beauty of the figure, the smiling expression of her face, 
and the richness of her cap, bracelets, and armlets of native gold, are 
sufficient to awaken the enthusiasm of those who, through avarice or | 
through adventurous spirit, leave all in search of the tempting metal; 
but here, indeed, we may say ‘‘all is not gold that glitters”—the too 
often deluded hopes of the adventurers and the « deceitfulness of rich- 
ness,” are well typified by a bunch of thorns, which the enchanting 
California hold behind her back in her right hand, and which, in the 
first burst of admiration, are not visible to the guze of the dazzled spec- 
tator. 


Bishop Kew a “ Fast Man.”—One of the most ludicrous misprints 
—to pass an editor’s revision—upon record, occurs in the current num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review (p. 306). A writer has occasion to trans- 
cribe Dryden’s celebrated portrait of a Country Parson, supposed to be 
a picture of Bishop Ken :— 

A parish priest was of the pilgrim train ; 
An awful, reverend, and religious man. 
Of sixty years he seemed, and well might las: 
To sixty more, but that he lived to fast. 
Can it be believed that the Quarterly Review prints the last line :— 


but that he lived too fast? 














WILLIAM THE ConquEeROR.—A bronze statue of William the Con- 
queror, was to be inaugarated at Falaise on the 26th ult. The King 
is represented on a fiery charger, and turning towards his companions, 
whom he urges to follow him, showing them the hanner which the Pope 
had sent to him for the northern crusade. He wears round his neckj 
some of those relics upon which Harold swore to be loyal to him. The 
statue will te raised on a pedestal of granite, on the square of the Trin- 
ity, at the foot of the old castle, whence the Norman hero will appear 
to be issuing once more to proceed to England. His costume is that in 
which he is represented in the celebrated tapestry of Bayeux, em- 
broidered by Queen Matilda, the most authentic monument of that 
period, which Napoleon caused to be exhibited in the Louvre, in 1804, 
when he contemplated to repeat at Boulogne the expedition of Wil: 
liam—that is, the invasion of England. 





Present FROM Jenny Linp to Satvi.—We learn that before lea 
ving Buffalo for the West, Jenny Lind made a present to that excellent 
artist, Salvi, of a very beautiful cigar case, of massive gold, and of ¢x- 
quisite workmanship. On one side is represented in relief one of the 
grand works of the immortal Italian, Benevenuto Cellini. On the othe 
side is shown the poor Republic of Rome, strangled by her false sister 
of France, being bound with a cord which is held by the leagued des- 
pots : in the distance, on the one hand, is the British lion as/eep, whilt 
on the other hand Pius [X., surrounded by his Cardinals, distributes 
blessings and indulgences to the Lazzaroni, the Croats, the Spanist 
French, &c. ; 

This work reflects the highest credit upon the artist by whon it “a 
executed, as likewise upon the fair songstress for having selected suc 
a design, whereby to mark her horror at the iniquitous assassinau0 
of the Roman Republic. This is another added to the many — of 
esteem which Sig. Salvi has so often received and so justly merits, 0\ 
as an artist and a highly respected citizen —Tribune. 





Carrure or a SpanisH Banvrr.—The terrible bandit, Zamarille 
whose horrible cruelties kept in a state of alarm all Andalusia oe 
more than 16 months, has taken in Tetuan, by direction of t 
Spanish Consul, and sent to Spain. He is now in the military eee 
of Tarifa. It appears that this monster is a handsome man, 0! rie 
80 years of age, extremely distinguished in his manners, His lieu ie 
ant, Palomo, who is accused of mutilating many of his Le apteiy 
whose ferocity is almost incredible, was taken with him. fer ey 
they have passed the qnaruntine they will be sent to be tried at& 
nada. 

Murper at A Batu.—The court-martial to which, in consequers 
of his military privileges, the case of Lieutenant Vita had Pgh 
red, for the premeditated murder, at @ ball at the theatre of St. a 
tian, of a young lady, daughter of Senor Brunet, has given 1” ag 
cision, and contueanst the accused to death. The sentence is 20¥ The 
fore the Supreme tribunal of War and Marine for its approbation. ht 
counsel for the prisoner endeavoured to get him acquitted te 
groud of insanity. The Epoca states that the Queen has beeu - 
to extend her clemency to him as far us his life is concerned, t ee 
tence having been commuted to imprisonment for life on the occas 
of the King-Consort’s saint’s-day. 





ComMANDER PUuLLEN’s Expeprrion IN SEARCH OF Sir Pullen 
FRANKLIN —We announced last week the return of Commander ae a 
to this country from the north coast of North America, In er 
Franklin. This gallant officer’s companions were Lieutenant pe 
eight seamen, and two marines, of her Majesty's ship Plover, At 
have all returned with him. This expedition was the only oo hich the 
come home from the search by a different route to that vs ancl vit 
took in going out, having reached the Hudson’s Bay rer rnardships 
the Pacific. Perhaps no expedition has encountered more They hav 
and suffered more privations, than Captain Pullen's party gsquimaus 
literally been obli zed to shift for themselves, and live like Esq 


da chance 
but still they pushed ahead, wherever and whenever they had ad ger? 


tan 


and have fairly earned the gratitude of their countrymen byt 
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ces. No official reports of the expedition have yet been published, but 
we believe they will shortly appear. Capt. Pullen and his pod we 
understand, left Fort Simpson on the 11th July, 1850, and reached 
the Arctic Sea at the mouth of the Mackenzie River on the 22nd J uly. 
They had beautiful and temperate weather up to this time; but here 
they encountered all the rigours of the ice- bound coast, and their course 
towards the north-east was won by the most arduous and perilous 
struggle in breaking and cutting through theice. They arrived at 
Liverpool Bay on the 9th August, and tried to get round Bailey Island, 
but the Esquimayx told them they could not go further north-eastward, 
and this they found to be correct; for although they found clear and 
deep water at Liverpool Bay, they encountered an impenetrable bar- 
rier towards Capt Bathurst. They remained there until the 15th, and 
then turned back, reached the river on the 3lst August, and Fort 
Simpson on the 4th October, and remained there until the 6th June. 
Capt. Pullen and his devoted little band are said to have crossed the 
Slave Lake earlier than any previous party.— United States Gazette. 





WAgeineton CROSSING THE DELAWARE.,—This 
Picture, by Leuize, is now exhibiting with immense success at the 
INSTITUTE, No. 659 Broadwey. Admission 25 cents. Children 12 1-2 cents. 
tickets 50 cents. Open fiom 8 A. M.tol0 P. M. 


at National 
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Season 








To SUBSCRIBERS IN THE EASTERN PROVINCES.—We bad occasion lately to ex- 
press anxiety regarding Mr. Cleveland, our Collector ; who, we gzeatly feared, had 
met with some dnastes in the late gales which devastated the coast. We are glad 
to add, that delay was the only inconvenience he sustained, having been twenty 
days on his passage to St John's, N. F 
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The U.S. mail steamer Franklin arrived at this port on Sunday, 
from Havre and Southampton, bringing from the latter place news to 
the 22d ult. It is of no moment in a political point of view, for al. 
though the future be pronounced big with great events, the European 
world just at present is wagging its course very quietly. Whence the 
next excitement is to spring, and whereabouts the mext attempt at re- 
volution is to be essayed, is all left to the chapter of accidents. Kos- 
suth had not arrived in England at the date above-mentioned ; neither 
do we believe that he will be more than a nine-days’ wonder, even 
though welcomed “ with all the honours” by the Corporations of South- 
ampton and London, and lauded to the skies by the noisiest of the 
journalists. Englishmen, like the men of other lands, may be led to 
throw up their caps in a moment of enthusiasm on behalf of those who 
are said to have done nobly and suffered bravely ; but if there be time 
for reflection, and opportunity for the test, they require to be tho- 
roughly well-satisfied by the claimant for their permanent sympathies. 
He must prove his purpose to have been single—his conduct to have 
been above reproach. Now without crediting one half of the allega- 
tions against Louis Kossuth, it must be acknowledged that there hangs 
a mystery about his past movements and a propagandism about his 
partially disclosed intentions, not at all calculated to win favour with 
persons of sober judgment. Even here, public excitement has materi- 
ally subsided; and Kossuth has come in turn to furnish occasion for 
party-disputations. The immediate point at issue in the journals is 
his disagreement with the Captain and Officers of the U.S. steam frigate 
Mississippi, who naturally and properly look to their instructions 
issued by the Secretary of the Navy at Washington, in preference to 
obeying the behests of the quondam Dictator of Hungary. Hereupon 
ensue charges ; on one side that the U. 8S. Naval officers in the Medi- 
terranean virtually lay aside their Republicanism, seduced by the en- 
ervating influence of Absolute associations—on the other that the re- 
fugees and exiles, to whom hospitality was tendered, have coolly essay- 
ed to convert the Mississippi into, as it were, a Democratic privateer. 
It is none of ours to balance this account; but in the meantime the 
cause, as we have said, must suffer. 

Later accounts, and we regret to add, not a whit better, have been re- 
ceived from the Cape of Good Hope—name ill-according with its history 
since it was numbered amongst the colonies of Great Britain! The 
war, on the 12th of Sept., appeared further than ever from a termina- 
tion, as will be seen from an article above, extracted from the Tizmes of 
the 22d ult., the only paper which we received by the Franklin. We 
shall probably hear of further reinforcements being ordered out, and 
of a vigorous effort heing made to close this disastrous campaign. 

The Gazette of the 21st ult. contained no army announcements. Mr. 
R. T. Kindersley and Mr. James Parker are officially raised to the dig- 
nity of Vice-Chancellors, under the recent Act for regulating Chancery 
affairs. Mr. Joseph Hensley is appointed H. M. Solicitor-General for 
Prince Edward Island. 

The health of the aged King of Hanover was said to be completely 
broken up; and his nephew, the Duke of Cambridge, had been sent for 
to attend his bed-side. In his administration of the affairs of his king- 
dom the old monarch has been less unpopular than he was in England, 
when well-known as the Duke of Cumberland. 





No new Ministry is yet announced from Paris; and the extraordin- 
ary proposal of Louis Napoleon, to re-establish universal suffrage, re- 
mains so far a theme for speculation, but nothing more. Of the fruits 
we must soon hear ; vut it should be mentioned, as instancing the low 
tone of political morality prevaient in Paris, that the project is mainly 
discussed by the journalists, with reference to its probable effect upon 
the President’s chance of re-election. When it is once acknowledged 
that this was the only course left open for him, his right to avail 
himself of it is taken for granted.—Amongst the gossip connected with 
the present attempts at forming a Cabinet, is one item that dves not 
appear to have attracted notice, but which seems to us both seriously 
and comically illustrative of the state of affairs. It is said that certain 
parties, who were negotiating for seats in the Cabinet, required a 
pledge from Louis Napoleon that he would give up his place quietly at 
the expiration of his term, if not warranted in retaining it by change 
of law and re-election. Just imagine such a request gravely made to 
a President of the United States ! 





The ceremony of presenting the medals to the seamen of the Arctic 
vessels, Advance and Rescue, took place on Thursday morning on board 
the U. S. receiving ship Nurth Carolina, moored off the Navy Yard 
at Brookyln, the use of the ship for this purpose having been most 
kindly volunteered by Commodore Salter, who was present himself. 
The Captain and officers were there also in full uniform; the crew, 
numbering seven hundred men, were mustered on the quarter-deck ; 
® guard of marines was under arms on the poop ; the British Union- 
Jack was hoisted at the fore-top-gallant mast-head ; and in short every 
possible honour was done to the occasion. We wish our British coun- 
trymen had respunded by a more numerous and more punctual atten- 
dance ; there were not many present, although a sprinkle of fair ladies 
made ample amends. The presentation ceremony was performed by 
Dr. Bartlett, who briefly addressed the men ranged in order before 
him, after which his daugbter, Mrs. Le Gal, gracefully suspended 
the medal by a silk-ribbon at the breast of each of the honest tars, 
who avvanced ir turn, and gave into his hand a small box containing 


of twenty eight for whom the medals had been cast. At the conclu. 
sion, Commr. Wilson called for three cheers, which were heartily given 
at a signal from the boatswain’s whistle; and the Marine Band struck 
up ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” followed by «‘ God Save the Queen.” The party 
then broke up. 





The Courrier des Etats Unis has been, within afew days, enlarged in 
size, and an addition has been made to its proprietorship, in the person 
of M. Barthe of New Orleans. We have so frequently commended the 
ability, care, and consistency with which it is edited, that praise is su- 
perfluous, and we have only to add good wishes for its continued suc- 


cess. 
———.>___—_ 


THE ARCTIC-EXPEDITION DINNER, 
GIVEN BY THE BRITISH RESIDENTS OF NEW YORK. 


This festival, intended to do honour to Mr. Grinnell and the Ameri- 
can officers recently returned from the North Polar seas, took place at 
the Astor House on Tuesday evening last. It was numerously attend- 
ed, upwards of one hundred persons being seated at the very well-serv- 
ed table of those famous caterers, Messrs. Coleman & Stetson. The 
principal dining-room of the hotel was appropriated for the feast, and 
was handsomely decorated with British and American flags, festooned 
and arranged across the upper end of it; above these, in large letters, 
was the inscription ‘‘ England to America”; whilst at the opposite ex- 
tremity hung a large transparency representing a schoouer sailing 
through a fleet of “ first rate” ice-bergs. Below this was suspended a 
small American ensign, to which peculiar value is attached It was 
carried by Lieut. Walker of the Flying Fish, schooner, attached to 
Commodore Wilkes’s Antartic Exploring Expedition, to the furthest 
Southern latitude ir which those colours have been displayed, and was 
latterly flung to the breeze by Lieut. De Haven of the Advance, in a 
corresponding Northern pre-eminence. 

The Chair was taken by Anthony Barclay, Esq., H. B. M. Consul at 
this port, supported, right and left, by Cornelius Grinnell, Esq., as the 
representative of his father, and Passed Midshipman Griffin of the U. 
S. Navy, who commanded the Rescue. Mr. Henry Grinnell, of whom 
it may truly be said that he is one of those choice few 

Who do good deeds and blush to find them fame, 


was absent ; and it may be right to mention that he originally declined 
the invitation and resisted all importunity thereupon. By an unfortu- 
nate accident also, Lieut. De Haven,who had accepted his, was compel- 

led at the last moment to send an apology. Sporting, a few days since, 
in the woodlands of New Jersey, he came in contact with a bush of poi- 
sonous shrubs, the effects of which were so severe as to close his eyes 

and swell and disfigure his face. This is the simple explanation of a 

fact ungenerously noticed by two journals of this city, not often found 

rowing in the same boat. Let us add that the Press generally has 

spoken in warm terms of the good feeling in which this entertainment 

originated, and of the spirit with which it was carried out. And to re- 
turn to it—in addition to Mr. Griffin mentioned above, there were pre- 
sent the following officers of the ddvance and Rescue: Surgeons Kane 
and Vreeland, Acting Master Murdaugh, Midshipman Lovell, and Mr. 
Brooks, the stalwart Boatswain. We noticed also among the guests at 

the cross-table, Colonel Gardner of the U.S. Artillery, commandant of 
the military force at this station ; the Recorder, Mr. Tallmadge ; George 
B. Mathew, Esq., H. M. Consul for the Carolinas; J. Gerard, Esq. ; 
Lieut. Lewis, R.N., Admiralty Agent; and Capt. Stone of the R. M. 
steamer JViagara. At the end of one of the two long tables sat Mr. 
Irvin, the President of the St. Andrew’s Society; at the other, Mr. 
Bell, the President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. The seats at 
the extremities of the cross-table were respectively appropriated to the 
Presidents of the St. George’s and St. David’s Societies, the former of 
whom was detained at home by the illness of a member of his family, 
his place, however, being occupied by the first Vice President. The 
Press was not altogether represented by professional reporters, for 

amongst its members present were Mr. Raymond of the Times, Mr. 
Dana of the Zribune, Mr. Butler of the Journal of Commerce, and Mr. 

Bigelow of the Evening Post. 

The cloth being drawn, after a particularly good feast of good things, 
the Chairman rose and said, 

«Though I have to express my regret that many of the gentlemen 
who had intended to honour us with their presence this evening, have 
been prevented from making their appearance among us from various 
causes, but more especially by the business attending the departure of 
a mail steamer; yet I am happy to say that the representatives of the 
united force are here. I do not see the President of the St. George’s 
Society, but the Vice President is at his post. I have reason to believe 
that St. David is lurking here, though I do not see his face. He ought 
to occupy that chair. e have among us the presidents of the St. 
Andrew’s and St. Patrick’s societies, and this ought to satisfy us of the 
unanimity that prevails as to the great object which has brought us 
together this evening. Let me, gentlemen, propose to you the health 
of the Queen.” 

This toast was of course drank with great applause. Dodsworth’s 
well-known band struck up our national anthem, after which Mr. 
Eadie and Mr. Carter took the solo alternate stanzas, and it was sung 
con amore by the majority of the company. The health of the Presi- 
dent was then given and received with unbounded greeting, the musi- 
cians aiding the effect by playing ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” 

The Chairman then rose and spoke nearly as follows: 


Modesty is generally the characteristic of merit. While the latter 
quality induced us to seek an opportunity of paying this day our heart- 
felt homage to it in the person of Henry Grinnell, Esq., the former de- 
prives us of the honour and satisfaction of manifesting to him, face to. 
face, our admiration of the nobleness of his heart, and our gratitude for 
the exercise of it in so munificent a manner for the rescue of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions, our long missing countrymen. 

Much has been said of the large sums of money expended in expedi- 
tions sent from Great Britain on these errands of mercy. But there 
exist two distinctive particulars between those and the Grinnell expe- 
dition. The former were defrayed by the government of the devoted 
explorers, to save, as it were, a brother, or fellow countryman, from 
falling a victim to his love of science. No tie cf kindred, or of country, 
moved Mr. Grinnell to his noble undertaking. It was the generous 
impulse of enlarged humanity. As for the expense, he asked neither 
an individual nor the public exchequer, to aid him; though, upon ad- 
vice, for the safety of the expedition, it sailed under the aagis of the U.S, 
Government. He designed that the whole expense should be his own, 
and his be the honour. What is the whole gold of California, or the 
gemmed diadem of the autocrat of all the Russias, compared with the 
conscious possession of such a heart? That consciousness is its own 
best reward—that heart is the Koh-i-noor of humanity. 

Much as we prefer our own country to every other, and desire her 
success before that of every other—for ‘‘ who is here so base, as not to 
love his country ?” (‘‘omnes omnium caritates patria una complexa est’’) 
—I dare to affirm, that there is not a person present in this company, 
who did not desire that the Grinnell expedition should return success- 
ful, honoured with the freight which it searched for, and joyfully 
shouting into your eager ears, as it might pass into port along the 
crowded piers, we fave found him. They deserved to find—though 
they have not found—Sir John Franklin. They have our admiration 
and gratitude. 

Some men depend on ‘storied urn or animated bust” to preserve 
their memories from oblivion: but these may record no disinterested 
virtues. Historians and Poets may consume their midnight oil to per- 
petuate their names by the real events they adorn, or the beactiful 
fictions they invent. Mr. Grinnell has no need of urn or bust; nor to 
turn Historian or Poet. With much better reason than the Roman 
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Lyric Poet might he say, 


More durable than brass, the name 

Which here I consecrate to Fame ; 

Higher than Pyramids that rise, 

With royal pride, to brave the skies ; 

Nor years, though numberless the train, 

Nor flight of seasons, wasting rain, 

Nor winds, that loud in tempest break, 

Shall e’er its firm foundation shake. 
Two nations at all events—perhaps the Homeric number—will eén- 
tend to record most appropriately his disinterested philanthropy and 
generosity. The annals of the United States and the chronicles of old 
England will vie—not to do him justice—that he has done for himself 
—but to do him honour. 

Were Mr. Grinnell yreeat on this occasion, I know no words more 
worthy to be addressed to him, than those my before-mentioned Roman 
Poet addressed to himse/f—but how dissimilar their modesty— 

sume superbiam 
Quesitam meritis. 
With conscious pride, — 
Assume the honours justly thine. 

Gentlemen, I give you, 

Henry Grinnell, Esq., wkose humanit and wh incely liberal- 
ity disbursed the Arctic Expedition of ' iy - ee yn GT aank of Sir 
John Franklin and his companions, our countrymen, 

Mr. C. Grinnell,who was heartily cheered, replied and acknowledged 
the compliment in a few pointed and emphatic terms. 


Refering to his father, he stated that for the last two years of his 
life the rescue of Sir John Franklin had occupied nearly all his thoughts. 
It might be gratifying to those present to know that he felt that, in 
this respect, his work had not been finished, and he had therefore again 
offered his two vessels to the Government to prosecute the search. He 
gave, at the request of his father, the following toast : 

The Rescue of Sir John Franklin and his Companions may it never be aban- 
doned until his fate shall have been postively ascertained. 

The chairman then rose and proposed the fourth toast, in nearly 
these words. 


The grandest project must fail, without intelligence, co » and 
fortitude, to carry it into effect. Of those materials—to use the term 
figuratively—the navy of the United States can always provide an 
abundant supply. The heart which suggested the American Arctic 
Expedition was promptly furnished with the mind, nerve, and patience, 
to execute it. That mind, and nerve, and patience, are to-night our 
Great Exhibition of the Products and Industry of the land we live in. 

You, Gentlemen of luxury, ‘“‘ who sit at home in ease,” may never 
have thought on the privations—to say nothing of the perilse—of an 
Arctic Expedition,—its long duration—the farewell to country, home, 
kindred—without a hope of intelligence from them—suspended inform- 
ation of the progress of the world—the separation from all civilized 
society, except one’s fellow prisoners in the ship—the prisoners few, 
the ship small—the long absence of every ray of the sun, excluding as 
it were the light of heavenly favour—a three-months endurance of 
Cimmerian darkness, almost tangible, rendered visible by the glare of 
interminable ice—the barrier of impenetrable icy walls, forbidding the 
least freedom of motion to the liberty-loving Americans—parents, 
wives, children,—aye, the sweethearts of some, no less dear to them, 
as one may see from their eyes,—all parted with—certainly for a long, 
and anxious time—-perhaps for ever. 

Our gallant guests will never receive their deserts—-but we give 
them, all we can, our most grateful acknowledgments, respect, and re- 
gard. I give you— 

The gallant and scientific Officers of the American Arctic Expedition. 

Passed Midshipman Griffin, who commanded the Rescue, rose to res- 
pond, amid much applause. 


He acknowledged the honors that had been conferred upon him 
and his brother officers. It was only their duty to join their 
humble efforts with those of their own countrymen, in the 
for the gallant Franklin. In the distant field of the Aretic Seas they 
had met their British countrymen. and there, & common 
and a common impulse of humanity had made them bro » 
and as brothers they hailed them. Never did he experience feelings of 
deeper sorrow—feelings which were participated in by all who were 
engaged in the enterprise—than when their sails were unfurled to bear 
away for home, without having accomplished the object of their mission. 
Tidings of Si» John Franklin they did indeed receive—the melancholy 
tidings, yielded by the graves of the dead whom he had buried. But 
even as they stood beside those lonely graves and amid those sad in- 
scriptions, the strains of mournful exultation poured forth by their 
sweet (English) poetess, came floating into our ears, from her own far 
distant tomb, and we felt ready to say, as she had sung : 


“ Go stranger, track the deep; 
Free, free, the white sails spread ; 

Wave may not foam, nor wild winds sweep, 
Where rest not England’s dead. 


On the frozen deep’s repose, 
’Tis a dark and lonely hour, 

When round the ship the ice-fields close, 
And the northern night-clouds lower. 


But let the ice drift on; 
Let the cold white surface spread ; 
Their course with mast and sail is done, 
Even there sleep England’s dead.” 


The field of search is not yet entirely abandoned. The flag of England 
still floats from the of the vessel sent out by that Badlew ror 
English wife, the Lady Franklin—constant to a degree which has made 
her name even more illustrious than that of her husband. (Cheers. ) 
She still clings on to hope. Her own unyielding spirit seems to have 
age into the brave men who navigate her vessel. A more gallant 
ody of men, with a more gallant head, were never afloat beneath the 
cross of St. George, than those who are now aboard the Prince Albert. 
Relenting fate may have reserved for them the undying honor, and the 
inexpressible happiness of restoring the gallant Franklin to his home 
and country. God t that it may be so—that the vessel consecrated 
by a woman’s love may bring back her hero for its freight. Thespeak- 
er concluded by inviting the company to join him in drinking—health, 
happiness, andjsuccess, to Capt. Kennedy, of the Prince Albert, his offi- 
cers,and men. (Great cheering.) 
After the honours had been done to this toast—which was a generous 
and sailor-like token of regard for those who are yet at the post of 
danger—seeing that Dr. Kane did not rise, as was expected. 


The Chairman said he feared the terms of his last toast were too 
obscure to be understood by all present. He could not forgot the 
account ne had read, that under all the fatigues and deprivations of 
that .ong voyage, the medical staff of that expedition never lost a man. 
Every individual returned home to his friends and his family. He 
meant to include the health of Dr. Kane and Dr. Vreeland, medical 


' officers of the expedition. 


At these words, Dr. Kane rose; and the eyes of the company were 
fastened on him, not only because he was thought to be fluent of tongue, 
but becaus: he was said to be eminently distinguished for a love of 
adventures, and to have already, at his early age, passed through a re- 
markable succession of them, in every quarter of the globe. His per- 
sonal appearance heightened the interest, for with §particularly well 
shaped head aad handsome face he unites that indescribable mixture 
of vivacity and intelligence, which makes one long to hear what its 
possessor has to tell. Dr. Kane said. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I must confess that thoughts are 
crowding upon my mind that I would willingly express, if I co find 
words to utter them. I cannot but recall and contrast the eircum- 
stances of a year since, and those of to-night. Then we had just parted 
with your gallant countrymen, our colleagues and com in the 
search, and I very well remember how anxiously we counted the hours 
during which the drift, up the Wellington Channel, was separating us 
further and further from our English brethren, for whatever fate 
might befall our little vessels, we knew that with them we should find 
a welcome and a refuge. 

It is not long since, nor is it the first time, that we have enjoyed 
British hospitality. Little more than a year ago the toast to your lady 
Queen was drank by Americans in the polar ice, and Englishmen 
shared with us the remembrance of the President of the United States. 
Depend upon it, Sir, though the theme is exhausted, there is something 
in the unity of our race which brings us together. (Cheers.) In goi 
back through the events of these past months, it pleases me to recal 
the names of Austin, of Penny, of Dr. Goodsir, and others. One, too, 
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there is who deserves, not from me, but from the world, a special men- 
tion. I mean the brave Sir John Ross. (Cheers.) We met him in his 
little yacht Felix, named after your Grinnell, (Sir Felix Booth is 
alluded to) tracking his way through the fields of ice with as much 
hope and as joyously as if he had been at the head of a regatta. God 
bless old Sir John Ross! Glorious old Sir John! He had promised his 
old friend and comrade that if he failed to return, he would come to his 
rescue, and though past three score and ten he kept his word. There 
is but one Britis officer I would more gladly meet than he, and that 
is the oue we were all in search of, Sir John Franklin. (Cheers.) I 
speak as if he were still alive, and I do so because in all our explora- 
tions and in those of others, I have seen nothing to convince me to the 
contrary. (Cheers) This is not the lace, nor have we the time, to 
discuss the probability of his safety. But I must seize the present oc- 
oasion earnestly to state that I hope the search is not yet ended. The 
drift by which the Jdvance and the Rescue were borne 0 far, conclus- 
ively proves that the same influence might have carried us into the 
same sea in which Franklin and his companions are probably immured. 
A few more days and we also should have been borne away from the 
immediate reach of mankind and subject to the perils and sufferings he 
has endured. Pleasing it must be to the lost in those solitary seas to 
reflect that there are friends at home who still remembered them and 
are making zealous efforts for their recovery. And I trust for the sake 
of the United States, for the sake of that noble-hearted woman, who 
has been the animating soul of all the Expeditions, for the sake of this 
flag which has so triumphantly borne the battle and the breeze, (the 
er here pointed to the British ar over the Chair,) for the 

sake of that humanity which makes us all kin, | trust that search is 
not yet ended, and that the rescue of Sir John Franklin is yet reserved 
to his nation and the world. (Cheers.) In conclusion allow me to give 
you this sentiment :— 

The Country of Sir John Franklin—Honoured in all the records of his adven- 
turous life, still more honoured in the record of her attempts to rescue him. 

This toast was hailed with loud acclamations; but after a brief 


pause, the indefatigable and active Chairman was again upon his feet. 


Mr. Barclay said that members of this company and others had been 
anxious to unite in a small tribute of gratitude to the officers and crews 
of the expedition. They had prepared a medal forall. He hoped it 
would not be valued for its intrinsic merit alone, but as a token of re- 
gard. It had been thought best that the medals to the men should be 
presented on board the U. 8. ship /Vorth Carolina, at the Navy Yard, 
on Thursday next, at eleven o’clock. The ship had been placed entirely 
at the disposal of the committee, and, with the medals, would be pre- 
sented a small sum of money to make Jack and his wife happy, for one 
day at least. It was impossible for Commodore Salter to have given 
— evidence of his courtesy. To Mr. B. had been delegated the 

onour of presenting to the officers their medals. Small as it is, he 
hoped it might be considered worthy of preservation. 


Mr. Barclay thon delivered a medal to each of the six officers of the 
little Arctic squadron. The medals are of silver, somewhat larger than 
a dollar, having engraved on one side, in high relief, the two schooners 
imbedded amidst the glaciers of the frozen sea, their position indicating 
anything but a choice of berth. On the reverse is the following in- 
scription : 

Presented 
by the 
British Residents 
of New York to , 


in commemoration 
of his services in the 
American Arctic 
Expedition 


sent by 
HENRY GRINNELL. Esq. 
in search of 
Sir JoHN FRANKLIN. 
1851 
The blank is filled in each case with the name of the recipient; and it 
may not perhaps be indiscreet to add that the cost of the medals was 
five dollars each. It was deemed fitting that no distinction should be 
made between those presented to the officers and crew. 

The Chairman next explained the absence of severui invited guests, 
and stated that from two or three no answers had been received. The 
Secretary of the Navy was one of them. After whicl, referring to his 
list, he gave— 

Her Majesty’s Representatives in the United States, excepting (said Mr. Bar- 
clay) my humble self. 

Mr. Mathew, H. B. M. Consul at Charleston, acknowleged the com- 
pliment, in a brief but really eloquent address, taking it as intended for 
Sir Henry Bulwer, and paying him a tribute of unbounded eulogy. 

He believed no English Minister had commanded more general good- 
will than Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer. He could not refuse the oppor- 
tunity to say so much on his behalf. For the inferior functionaries of 
Her Majesty, he could only hope that they might achieve the same 

ularity which he had commanded. He had done it by a high-toned 
Pee ing, and an earnest desire to spread good-will among the people of 
both nations. Such an effort ought to be dear to the heart of ever 
Englishman and American alike. * * * The old oak of England is 
sound still to the core; and he would be loth to think that her chief 
offshoot was reluctant to rejoice in the vigor and prosperity of her 
t trunk. Mr. Mathew closed with a tribute of gratitude to Mr. 
enry Grinnell. He could not pass over the name of Lady Franklin, 
without expressing the admiration her efforts in search of her hus- 
band had excited throughout the world. He alluded finally to the 
fact that this was Election day in New-York, and however the Union 
ticket may have fared, he thought perfect union prevailed to-night. 
(The Chairman then read a pleasant note from the Mayor of the City 
of New-York, in allusion to the customary Election riots which were 
going on in the classic region of the Five Points, and which prevented 
his attendance. This was the preface to a toast in honour of the Civic 
Authorities, which drew out the Recorder, always a welcome guest on 
festive occasions. 
Mr. Recorder Tallmadge said it was curious that Mr. Grinnell, whom 


the meeting was called to honor, had aapesees only by deputy; that 
the worthy Commander of the expedition had appeared onl, » Arve : 
and that the City authorities were only to be represented by a poor Re- 


corder—and whether he would be Recorder after 12 o’clock, or not, he 
could not say. The occasion was a joyful one. They were met to com- 
memorate an expedition of pure philanthrophy. He looked with pride 
upon the young officers around him, who had braved the Arctic ice for 
an errand of pure benevolence Their mission was a glorious one.— 
‘the navy sent out was not to encounter an enemy, but to perform acts 
of Findness for a distinguished son of England. The theme was one 
upon which he could long dwell with peculiar pleasure. He especially 
the attachment shown by the sons of England present to their 
native land. He rejoiced to see that, though Americans by residence, 
they were Englishmen by recollection. He would close by giving the 
health of 
De Haven, the Commander of the Expeditic:. 
Dr. Kane said a few words on behalf of Lt. De Haven, adding his 
professional testimony as to the accident already alluded to, which de- 
tained the Commander of the Expedition.—Mr. Barclay then toasted 
**The Army and Navy of the United States.” This was warmly recei- 
ved, and very happily responded to by Col. Gardner, who closed a few 
simple but appropriate observations by toasting 
The British Merchants in the City of New-York. 
Mr. R. Irvin, one of the Vice Presidents of the evening, being loudly 
called on to reply, rose and spoke nearly as follows: 
I regret, Mr. Chairman, that I have been cailed on to speak tor “‘ the 
British Merchants in New-York,” for I am unable to represent them as 
they _* be represented. The momentous subject too which has 
a Us to this assembly is of such —— interest as almost to 
incapacitate me from thinking of any other. That subject has been 
alluded to by yourself and others so appropriately and eloquently, that 
I shall only venture to detain you with a single remark. I rejoice to 
hear the decided opinion expressed by Mr. Grinnell and the gallant 
officers near you in favor of further efforts in behalf of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his comrades. It has, 1 know, been publicly suggested, that 


that further perseverance in the search would be a useless exposure of 
life and property. Such a Pe ge | view of the subject, I trust, 
will not be generally entertained. Far be it from those who have the 

power to persevere effectually, ¢o sound a final retreat from the noble 

struggle for the recovery of these courageous and heroic men. The 
various expeditions which have gone in search of them have, it is true, 

been unsuccessful ; but not one of them has brought back any evidence 

that they have perished. For any thing we know they are yet full of 
life and hope in those dreary regions, encompassed by barriers which, 

unaided, they are unable to penetrate or surmount. 

Let us imagine them for a moment in that cold and gloomy wilderness. 

What thought is it that cheers and upholds their spirits in the icy 

prison-house which encloses them? Is it not the confidence that they 

are not forgotten or abandoned by their country ’—that from the Queen 

on the throne to her humblest subject, every heart swells with sym- 

pathy for their sufferings and aspirations for their safe return—that 

the power and weaith of Britain, and the energy of her most enter- 

prising sons, will be freely expended for their deliverance ? and as they 

— on some icy peak the red flag of their country, it is still in the 

ively hope that it will yet catch the eye of comrades hastening to their 

relief. Did they know also, Sir, that these efforts are not confined to 
their own countrymen—did they know that American spirit and enter- 

prise had volunteered in the generous struggle for their rescue, hope 
would swell higher in their bosoms and their souls would be nerved to 

still sterner courage and endurance. No, Sir, they must not be aban- 

doned. Even if they have perished, we want to know when and how 
they sunk under their sufferings. We want to track their pathway 

through the cheerless waste, and to know, and mark to all time the 

spot where their heroic spirits bowed to the will of God, and they laid 
em down to their last sleep. We want to recover the memorials they 
left behind them—the records of their trials and sufferings—their last 
tokens of affection to friends and kindred—perhaps some touching me- 
mento from their gallant chief to his noble and devoted wife, whose 

name will go down to posterity almost as illustrious as hisown. In 
the confidence that they will not be abandoned, Sir, allow me to give 
you as a toast— 

The next Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin and his comrades—may it 
be honored to bring them back in safety to their country ! 

This speech was greatly applauded, its effect being much heightened 
by Mr. Irvin’s emphatic delivery.—Mr. Barclay then proposed the 
health of ‘‘ Lady Franklin, the noble and trusting wife,” which, by the 
way, we have omitted to mention, had been already given by Mr. Consul 
Mathew.—The band, which had played at intervals, here struck up 
‘¢ There’s nae luck about the house.”—To this succeeded ‘‘ The Bar of 
the city of New York,” prefaced by the Chairman with the remark that 
if we were indebted to two well-known professions, for defence, ther® 
was a third to which we might be indebted. Mr. Gerard was very 
happy in reply, and very complimentary to the founders of the feast.— 
His allusions to the British Lion and the American Eagle were neat to 
a degree ; and his speech drew forth much applause. He concluded by 
giving—‘‘ The Army and Navy of Great Britam—may they always be 
successful, except when they fight against this country.” 

Lieut. Lewis, Admiralty Agent, R.N., responded simply by saying 
he had never made a speech in his life. 

The Press was next in the list. 

The Hon. H. J. Raymond of the Times, being called upon, made a 
few singularly happy remarks delivered in manly and emphatic tones. 
He stated that in military tactics, it was generally said that bring» 
ing up the rear was the most difficult part of the service, and this duty 
was as usual assigned to the Press, and as his name had been con- 

nected with the sentiment, he would briefly return thanks on behalf 
of his brethren. He thought the press was fully worthy of the honor 
which had been done them by the sentiment, for the press had sent 
through the length and breath of the land, to be read by thousands 
upon thousands, the doings of that gallant little band which had gone 
to the Arctic Seas in Search of the lost navigators. (Applause.) 
Was ever such a thing heard of before? We had seen expeditions sent 
out on scientific researches, but when before had we ever seen a for- 
eigner, a private citizen, equipping a fleet and sending it out in search 
of a lost navigator ? (Applause.) Mr. Raymond paid a high eulogium 
to Mr. Grinnell, and to Surgeon Kane; he agreed with the speakers 
in all that had been said in regard to future expeditions; he hoped the 
search after Sir John Franklin would be renewed, and he pledged the 
services of the Press, to facilitate that object, asfar as was in their 
power. Mr. Raymond concluded, by toasting. 

“The English Press in the City of New-York, and its representative now present 

who sustains in our land, with so much ability and courtesy, the rights and in, 
terests of his own.” 
This was responded to by Mr Young, of The Albion, who, after re- 
turning thanks for the unexpected compliment paid him, assured the 
company that the search after Sir John Franklin was not by any means 
to be abandoned. Mr. Henry Grinnell had read to him an extract of a 
letter from Lady Franklin, in which she mentioned that a new project 
was now before the British Admiralty, one that there was every reason 
to hope would be adopted. The plan was submitted by Lieut. Pim, of 
the Royal Navy, who urges the Admiraity to explore the coasts of Si- 
beria, from — North, (not to be confounded with North Cape,) west- 
ward ; and he begged the Admiralty to give him an immediate answer, 
as he desired to start from St. Petersburgh on the 15th of November 
instant, poem | a journey of six thousand five hundred miles to make 
before he reached his starting place on the coast of Siberia. Mr. Young 
mentioned this circumstance, which had not yet before been made pub- 
lic, to show that the British people were determined to prosecute the 
search until every resource of science had beenexhausted. They might 
have sluggish Lords of the Admiralty—but the mass of the people were 
all on the right side. 

Mr. Young concluded by pying a few compliments to the chairman 
and proposing 

Her Majesty’s Representatives at this port—our President of the evening— 
Anthony Barclay, Esq. 

The intimation touching Lieut. Pim’s project was loudly welcomed ; 
and the health of our much-respected Consul was, as usual, cordially 
greeted. He briefly thanked the company for the honour done him.— 
Recorder Tallmadge proposed a bumper to the health of Mr. Brooks, 
the Boatswain, who acknowledged the compliment in a few energetic 
words expressive of his readiness to volunteer again, and go to the end 
of the earth in searching for Sir John Franklin.--Mr. Barclay then 
toasted H. B. M. Mail Packet Agent in New York ; Capt. Calcraft re- 
plied, and wound up his response by doing the same honour to Mr. E. 
K. Collins and his line of Atlantic steamers.—The finale to the evening 
was a very short speech from Passed Midshipman Griffin, who 

Being about to retire, declared it his opinion that the search would 
be renewed the ensuing spring, when the Advance and Rescue would 
again leave this port under our flag and under the patronage of Govern- 
ment. He declared the willingness of every officer and man to re-en- 
list for the Expedition, and hoped for himself that he might be one of 
the party. In conclusion, he expressed the hope, that the second time 
they explored the Arctic Regions their search might be successful. 

Mr. Griffin was loudly cheered, and again individually toasted by 
Mr. Consul Mathew.—Soon afterwards the party broke up, although 
the main topic of the evening still kept a few groups gossipping, after 
their final withdrawal from the table.—To the volunteered vocal abili- 
ties of Mr. Carter and Mr. Brough the meeting was much indebted, 
more than once. Their joint execution of ** All’s well!” was admira- 
ble. Nor should we forget to give thanks and credit to Mr. Sedgewick, 
who at one period of the evening favoured-the company by performing 
on his Concertina a variety of popular airs. This instrument is of the 
Accordion kind. It was handled with masterly skill. 

In making up the above notice we have drawn largely from the col- 
umns of several of the daily journals. 


+. ____ 


CALLING BY RIGHT NAMES.—Two or three of our daily contempor- 
aries, in their reports of the Arctic-Expedition Dinner, have been 
pleased to dub us with the honourable appellative of ‘ Dr.”, without 
however specifying whether the distinction has been acquired in Physic, 
Divinity, or Civil Law. Now we feel bound to confess, though with 





they must long ago have passed beyond the reach of human help, and 


much reluctance, that we have never earned it or sought it in either of 
| these{branches. At the same time, there might be something of sense 
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A very able and distinguished man is dead, in th 
Gutzlaff, the Chinese Missionary and interpreter, who died avon Mr. 


| on the 9th of August, at the comparatively ear] e of 4 — 
Pomeranian by birth, and having been sent snety ie lite - ‘the Ea by 


the Netherlands Missionary Society, he soon became 

from his mastery of the Chinese tongue and general A ondalingas 8 
the time of his eath, he held the appointment of Chinese Secretar os 
the British Superintendent of Trade.——We learn with great r he 
the total loss of the French Corvette L’Aleméne, of 36 guns, on deer 
the reefs of the New Zealand coast. Twelve men perished ; hyd 
remainder gained the shore, and were well treated by the nati : 
This disastrous event occurred on the 3rd of J une.——Meyerbeer a 
was so dangerously ill at Boulogne, is now in Paris still under medic ! 
treatment. He is ordered absolute quiet and cessation from his labou : 
To a director who lately applied to him about a new opera, he re lied, 
** Speak to me about my will.” Tae distinguished composer, homens ; 
is rallying, and, when well enough, will return to Berlin, hig nativ : 
city ——A Government Commission, consisting of Dr. Hodges, Pr ; 
fessor of Agriculture, Queen’s College, Belfast, Dr. Blythe, rofecsos 
of Chemistry, and Mr. Murphy, Professor of Agriculture, Queen’s Col. 
lege, Cork, has been appointed to investigate the merits of Chevalier 
Claussen’s process of preparing flax. The experiments on the subject 
are to be conducted at the fiax-steeping establishment of Mr. Dar a 
the railway-contractor, near Cork.——At a late trial, somewhere in 
Texas, the defendant, who was not familiar with the multitude of 
words which the law employs to make a very trifling charge, after list- 
ening awhile to the reading of the indictment, jumped up and said 
* Them ’ere allegations is false, and that ere alligator knows it.” — 
The Duke of Nemours has purchased the domains of Leitomischel, in 
Bohemia. ——The Albion, being addressed to a particular class, circu- 
lates in some very remote portions of this continent, from the Hudson’s 
Bay territory to Texas. We could not however avoid a smile, the other 
day, on receiving a letter from Youcalla, Umpqua County, Oregon 
Territory, enclosing two gold pieces amounting to $7,50, for a year’s 
subscription. But we have not advanced to gold-coast prices, and ac- 
cordingly credit our new subscriber for fifteen mnths payment in ad- 
vance, notwithstanding his expressed fear that his remittance was not 
sufficient.——A new candidate for a high place among the composers of 
the day has just come forward with an opera in three acts; namely 
the ex-tenor M. Duprez. Its destination is the Grand Opera here; but 
it is to be first essayed at the theatre in Brussels, where Mdlle. Duprez 
will sustain the ee character. In the course of this month, it is 
intended to hold a conferencs in Manchester of the leading Reformers 
of Lancashire and the West Riding, for the purpose of considering what 
course should be pursued next session in reference to Lord John Rus- 
sell’s promised Reform Bill. The gathering, (says an ultra-liberal 
paper) we have every reason to believe, will be one of unusual weight 
and influence. ——Count Batthyany, the celebrated Hungarian noble- 
man, the ny of Kossuth in his exile in Turkey, has hired apart- 


ments in the Champs Elysee, Paris, wh h i 
mtr nod od ps Ely aris, where he purposes to lead a life of 








PAusic. 


THz OrkRa—The new season opened on Monday night with Steffanone in 
“Norma,” Bettini playing Pollione. The house was filled to overflowing with a 
gaily-dressed and fashionable auditory. We think we have rarely seen so much 
beanty gathered together as on this occasion. Besides the usual attendance of 
New-Yorkers, we observed many strangers, particularly Bostonians. There was 
much gay resuming of old-accustomed places in an opera house which we feared 
being altogether deprived of, this winter. 

Steffanone, after having long reposed upon her laurels, regaled our ears with all 
the freshness and richness of a rested voice. We luxuriated in her delicious 
tones. She sang calmly—with less fire perhaps than usual; but still with a cor- 
rectness and artistic finish, with a refined taste and elegance, truly delightful. She 
has, by nature, a certain dignity and hauteur of style eminently fitted to the ré/e 
of Norma. We missed a degree of affectionateness and loving warmth, called 
for at some points of the action ; but her indignation aud scorn were tagnificent. 
She appeared to us never quite as intense as she could be, in any one emotion, 
and this impression of force in reserve gives great strength to her style. And yet, 
despite her apparent calmness and collectedness, we have understood her to labour 
under the same timidity and nervousness, preliminary to her appearance before 
an audience, as did Malibran. On Wednesday evening she sang again in “La 
Favorita,” to Bettini’s Fernando—Badiali, the inimitable baritone, playing 
Alphonso. In this opera, though we should think Leonora not as favourable a 
character for Steffonene as Norma, there was much more display of fire and in- 
tensity. Inthe solilogual act, just before her marriage to Fernando, she suddenly 
burst forth with a gush of impassioned tone and feeling, that startled the audience. 
From this point to the close her musical pulse continued at fever heat; she sang 
and acted with great passion and energy, and was warmly applauded. There is 
only one slight drawback to the great pleasure with which we listen to Steffanone , 
this is her audible manner of drawing breath ; each inspiration of air being per- 
ceptible tothe audience. To take breath well in singing, filling the lungs quickly 
and lightly, is exceedingly desirable. We wish this slight blemish to an other- 
wise unexceptionable style might be remedied. 

Bettini made a noble Pollione, and Fernando. His youthful fire and fervour of 
style, combined with his immense volume of voice, will always make him a fav- 
ourite with hearers. We wish he could give us as good a soft tone, as he can a 
loud one. But when he tries to sing piano, he flats, and becomes untrue to the 
pitch. We think this rather a consequence of the great strain he puts upon his 
voice. His action as well as his singing in “ La Favorita,’’ was very fine. A 
youthful and withal handsome lover in an opera is certainly a great advantage, 
however much a tenor like Salvi may steal our senses with his masterly skill 
alone. 

For Badiali we have but a single word, and that is—unqualified praise. Nothing 
can surpass the polish and grace of this admirable artist. To have sung so long 
and yet to sing so well, to have preserved to such a degree the freshness and vigor 
and soundness of tone so peculiar to him, evinces both a very true school of vocali- 
zation, and a corresponding uniform regularity of life, everyway praiseworthy. 
His singing of “ Oh ciel’ di quell’ alma’’ was a perfect gem in the performance. 

The orchestra, which is full and effective has began the season by playing 
commonly well. This we are glad to see. Nothing so depresses and dispirits 
good singers as to be badly accompanied. We regret that our paper goes [00 
soon to press, to notice the first appearance, (since the recovery of his voice,) of 
the public’s old favourtte Benedetti. This we shall endeavour to do next weeke 
By the by, this is rather a remarkable case of cure, in what was considered a hopes 
less affection of the throat, effected by an eminent French physician of this citys 
Dr. Brailly. 

Miss Haves.—Catherine Hayes has given two Concerts in New York, during 
the week, under as favourable auspices as could be expected from the rival attrac 
tions of the opeta, and the other entertainments of our gay New York season- We 
notice that her last is advertised for to-night. 


Drawta. 


At three of the theatres whose movements we are accustomed to notice, ballet, 
pantomime, and melodramatic spectacle, have been the current diversions of the 
week.—At the BRoapway, Madame Celeste has been bringing a most profitable 
engagementto a close, playing with infinite success in her old familiar pieces such 
as “The French Spy,”’ and “The Wept of the Wish-ton-wish,” but deriving 
very little aid from Mr, Buckstone’s novelties.—At BrovuGcuam’s, the sisters 
Rousset have been performing their pretty ballet of “ Catarina,” in which 
they continue to merit all the praise which we have bestowed on them. “ La 
Bayadere,”’ a universal favourite, is in rehearsal, and will, we presume, be brought 
out on Monday.—At NIBLO’s, the ever attractive Ravels still draw; they have 
added a new piece to their not over-varied répertoire, to which we live in the hope 
of, some day, doing justice.—This last remark may equally apply, and with - 
haps more correctness, to MR. Burton’s revival of “ As you like it.” Miss 
Fanny Wallack is the Rosalind of the cast, the excellence of which ought to 








bring full houses. 
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1851. 


Notices of New Works. 


Tue Home Boox or rue Picturesque. New York. 1852. Put- 
nam.—This beautiful quarte volume will ornament many a drawing: 
room table; for it is not only a most attractive one, it is also one of 
native production. The best landscape painters of the country have 
contributed the material for its choice engravings, which authors long- 
known and much honoured have described or illustrated These en- 
gravings are thirteen in number, made from drawings or pictures by 
Cole, Durand, Cropsey, Kensett, Church, and others, and nearly all of 
them are gems in their way. We must specially single out those en- 
graved by Mr. 8. V. Hunt, and amongst these a view on the Rondout 
by Huntington, and the Church of the Holy Innocents at West Point, 
planned by and built at the expense of that able artist, Professor R. 
W. Weir.—In the letter-press, there is an elaborate treatise on Scenery 
and Mind, from the pen of Mr. E. L. Magoon,—a comparison between 
European and American Scenery, by the late Fenimore Cooper—a 
peep into the Housatonic Valley by Bryant—a clever plea for country 
life by Willis, and an indication to New Yorkers of the /ocus in quo, 
which is the natural Highland terrace on the Western bank of the 
Hudson, about two miles above West Point—while Washington Irving 
is of course at home in a sketch of the Catskills. —The work is spen- 
didly got up, and ought to be in great demand for the approaching gift- 
season. 

Tue Carrains or THE Orv Wortv. By H. W. Herbert. Ibid. 
1851.—A sample of this work appeared recently amongst our literary 
extracts, and will probably have sufficed not only to give readers a 
taste of its quality, but also to induce them to cultivate acquaintance 
with the volume. For, in this case, to a nervous and pointed style, 
the author adds the research of a scholar and the enthusiasm of a man 
of action. The strategies of warfare, the arming of troops, and the 
stern conflicts of man with man, are of course congenial subjects to one, 
whose knowledge of and skill in woodcraft are proverbial, and Mr. 
Herbert consequently enters into them with gusto and with clearness 
of perception. It is the reader's fault if he do not share in the latter 
—we might almost say his misfortune, if he imbibe nothing of the 
former.—The great Commanders, whose military memoirs are briefly 
writ and admirably summed up in this book, are Miltiades, Themisto- 
cles, Pausanias, Xenophon, Epaminondas, Alexander the Great, and 
Hannibal. With a couple of short extracts, we conclude our commend- 
ation. The first takes leave of Epaminondas. 

He had fallen childless, it is true, as his weeping comrades exclaimed in their 


sorrow, but leaving behind him, as he cried himself, with his parting breath, two 
daughters to immortalize his memory—his twin victories at Leuktra and Man- 


ela. 

And they did immortalize him, for to this day they survive, two of the most 
purely scientific battles ever won, and won by superior tactics only. 

His greatest praise rests on the facts, that the state, Lakedaimonia, against 
which his greatest efforts were directed, never recovered the pride of place from 
which he struck her down, when at her topmost pitch, and that his native coun- 
try, which, with his rise, rose from obscurity, sunk into it again at his decease, 
never to shine again among nations. To add weight to the judgment of the critics 
I have quoted on his strategy or tactics, were impertinent as absurd; but were I 
to assign a place to Epaminondas among generals, it would be—as to an originator 

a great system, ever opposed to the best troops in the then known world, and 
never beaten by them in the field—above Pausanias, above Alexander, above 
Scipio, above Julius Cesar, avove even Aenopnon, and inferior only, of all mas- 
ters in the art of war, to Hannibal, Wellington, and Napoleon, ae are in my 
estimation the first men of the first class, unapproached, if not unapproachable. 

Asa man and as a patriot he was not to be excelled; for in either quality his 
Soy was as pure, as disinterested, and_as spotless, as that of Washington 

imself. 

Happy the state which can boast the production of an Epaminondas ; and the 
| peer of such a general as he, such a poet as Pindar, may well compensate 
‘or greater dullness of intellect than their enemies were wont to attribute to the 
breathers of the fat atmosphere of Boiotia. 


The other passage which we offer to notice refers to Alexander the 
Great. 


Of his youth and childhood I shall say nothing, as my portion of him is his 
military conduct and career; and as I never have believed that prodigious ehil- 
dren necessarily make great men, or that great men were of necessity once pro- 
digious children; but for those who adhere to such time-honoured rubbish with 
the reverence ever attributed to nursery tales, I will indicate his life by good 
gossipping old Plutarch, who will sup them to satiety on anecdotes of his precoci- 
ous growth and premature development. 

All that it imports us to know is, that he grew up much as any absolute young 
prince, under the care of an arrogant, masculine, imperious mother, and the tui- 
tion of an obsequious, adalating pedagogue, indulged in every whim, and taught 
all things save obedience, either to God or man, would naturally grow up; im- 
perious, arrogant, self-wilied, capricious, vain ; impotent to restrain his passions, 

et full of a fickle nobleness and fantastic generosity. Brave and high-spirited, 

e was by nature, even to excess; good-natured and merciful, when not crossed 
—for then he was a madman—and always liable to ingenuous and noble impulses, 
which never, unfortunately for his friends and himself, hardened into permanent 
a ie to 

Il that was good in him came of God's giving; all that was bad, of man’s 
teaching. For it is probable that he never was instructed to question one im- 
pulse, to curb one emotion, to refrain from one action ; at seriously doubt 
whether, from the first day of his public career to the last of his life, he ever con- 
trolled one passion, resisted one temptation, considered the consequences of one 
action, or withheld his hand from the doing of one deed, once meditated, how 
bitterly soever he afterward might rue the doing of it. 

hen he was eighteen years of age, he first appears on the stage of life at the 
battle of Chaironeia—three years older than Edward the Black Prince, when he 
won his spurs at Cressy ; three younger than William Pitt, when he accepted the 
reins of government as prime minister of England. Nothing as yet, one may say, 
wonderful or premature; but not say so long; for thenceforth he blazed out into 
a sudden and splendid manhood. 

Mr. Herbert imitates Grote, the historian, in adopting the old Greek 
mode of spelling Greek names, in preference to the more common em- 
ployment of the Roman method. The novelty will perhaps slightly 
bother the non-classical reader ; the more so, that Makedon, compared 
with Macedon, grates rather harshly on the ear.—There are about 


half-a-dozen wood-cuts engraved after spirited designs by the author. 


Str RoGer ve Covertey. By the Spectator. Boston. 1852. Tick- 
nor.—A most happy idea is this of republishing in a single, small, 
neatly-printed volume, all the papers from the ‘ Spectator,” which 
treat of the immortal Sir Roger and the sayings and doings at Coverley 
Hall. As these papers are amongst the very choicest of their kind in 
the whole range of English literature, the sale of this book ought to be 
very extensive. 

A Boox or Batuaps, Romances, anv Lyrics. By Bayard Taylor. 
Boston. 1852. Ticknor.—In this “fast” age, when the productions of 
Art are multiplied on the old rates a thousand-fold, in order to keep 
pace with the world we are often compelled merely to glance at much 
that we feel disposed to analyze and study. Books and authors spring 
up like mushrooms in all directions, and from the plenteousness of the 
crop, we are in despair of ever being able to do any considerable num- 
ber of them justice—laudatory or condemnatory, as the case may be. 
To say a book is simply good or bad is to say but little; butit is nearly 
all that a newspaper critic can do now-a-days. Criticism of this kind 
—aflirmatory criticism, as it may be called—is rarely pleasant to 
authors, nor is it so in fact to critics themselves. All like to give rea- 
s80n for the faith that is in them. 

One of the first things that strikes us in Mr. Taylor's poetry is the 
power and majesty of his diction His words are always picked and 
choice, and seem to fall into their proper places naturally. In reeding 
Keats, one is sometimes apt to fancy a word-mosaic-work ; and Tenny- 
son, from his extreme nicety, delicacy, and quaintness, is often open 
to the same charge. But nothing of the kind is visible in the volume 
before us. The ideas seem to clothe themselves in the most fitting 


expression, in the echo of sound to sense, and in the multitudinous 
niceties of rhetorical art, Mr. Taylor is equal, if not superior, to any 
writer of verse in America. Another peculiarity of his genius is the 
picturesque clearness with which he delineates landscape, and the emo- 
tions which scenery produce in his mind. He appears to sympathize 
with the grand and vast in Nature. He takes a mountain into his 
heart, and bathes it with the atmosphere of his thoughts. There is a 
feeling of crags and gorges, and immense sweeps of plain, visible in 
many of his writings; and also a tendency to idealize and humanize 
the material world, interpreting its phenomena by the laws of his own 
being. In this respect, in the power of casting the mantle of his own 
thoughts over the world, he bears a striking resemblance to Shelley. 
In one of the most beautiful of his poems, ** Love and Solitude,” he 
describes a valley 


Of which wide wastes of desert sand have kept 
The gateway secret, mountain walls 
Across the explorer’s pathway stepped, 
Or mighty woods surrounded like a sea. 
’ * . . 


Even now, 
I see the close defiles unfold 
Upon a sloping mead that lies below 
A mountain black with pines, 
O’er which the barren ridges heave their lines ; 
And high beyond, the snowy ranges old! 
Fed by the plenteous mountain rain, 
Southward, a blue lake sparkles, whence outflows 
A rivulet’s silver vein, 
Awhile meandering in fair repose, 
Then caught by riven cliffs that guard our home 
And flung upon the outer world in foam! 
The sky above that still retreat, 
Through all the year serene and sweet, 
Drops dew that finds the daisy’ s heart, 
And keeps the violets tender lids apart. 
All winds that whistle drearily 
Around the naked granite, die 
With many a lang, melodious sigh 
Among the pines; and if a tempest seek 
The summits cold and bleak, 


He does but shift the snow from shining peak to peak. 
A little farther on in the same poem, warming with the subject, and 


' yielding to the spells of nature, he speaks of an island, as 


A tropic mystery, which the enamoured Deep 

Folds, as a beauty in a charméd sleep. 

There lofty palms, of some imperial line, 

That never bled their nimble wine, 

Crowd all the hills, and out the headlands go, 

To watch on distant reefs the lazy brine 

Turning its fringe of snow. 
* tad ad * 

Then, wandering through the inland dells 

Where sun and dew have built their gorgeous bowers, 

The golden, blue, and crimson flowers 

Will drain in joy their spicy wells; 

The lily toll her alabaster bells; 

And some fine influence, unknown and sweet, 

Precede our happy feet 

Around the Isle, till all the life that dwells 

In leaf and stem shall feel it, and awake; 

And even the pearly-bosomed shells 

Wet with the foamy kiss of lingering swells, 

Shall rosier beauty at our coming take, 

For Love's dear sake! 

There when, like Aphrodite, Morn 

From the ecstatic waves is born, 

The chieftain Palm, that tops each mountain-crest, 

Shall feel her glory gild his scaly greaves, 

And lift his glittering leaves 

Like arms outspread, to take her to his breast. 

Then shall we watch her slowly bend, and fold 

The Island in her arms of gold, 

Breatning away the heavy tebe which crept 

All night around the bowers, and lifting up 

Each flower’s enamelled cup, 

To drink the sweetness gathered while it slept. 

Yet on our souls a joy more tender 

Shall gently sink, when sunset makes the sky 

One burning sheet of opalescent splendour, 

And on the deep dissolving rainbows lie. 

No whisper shall disturb 

That slchente superb, 

Whereto our beings every sense surrender. 

O, long and sweet, while sitting side by side, 

Looking across the western sea, 

That dream of Death, thet morn of Heaven, shall be ; 

And when the shadows hide 

Each dying flush, upon the quiet tide,— 

Quiet as is our love,— 

We first suall see the stars come out above, 

And after them, the slanting beams that run, 

Based on the sea, far up the shining track 

Of the emblazoned Zodiac, 

A pyramid of light, above the buried sun! 


It would be difficult to point out a finer passage in any modern poem. 
It is absolutely radiant with imagination—flooded with tropic hues. 

Perhaps imagination is Mr. Taylor’s most distinguishing character- 
istic. He is remarkable for the flush which he sheds over all things. 
He rarely conceives a thought without seeing its image—a landscape 
without its atmosphere. He is not much of a logician, not much of a 
philosopher in the abstract, though by no means deficient in logic and 
philosophy : but logic and philosophy to him are but different reveal - 
ments of poetry, and come to him clad in her shining raiments. He is 
remarkable also for the aptness and fitness of his metaphors and illus- 
trations; but he sometimes allows them to lead him to the verge of 
obscurity—the twilight of no meaning. He sometimes oversteps the 
due limits, and proves too much. He isa little too lavish, to be true, 
even to his own lavish ideal. He diffuses so much, and interweaves 
80 many varieties with some of his far-darting flights of imagination, 
that he is occasionally a little confused in his metaphors and images. 
They sometimes suggest what is incongruous to the plan of the 
whole; aad he also at times shifts his ground too rapidly, ‘‘ from earth 
to heaven, from heaven to earth.” Links, too, are wanting in the 
chain of his arguments; and gulfs often yawn before him; but he 
overleaps them gallantly, and continues fleet-footed in the race. There 
is perhaps too much of the hot haste of composition visible in many of 
his poems ; too much action and too little repose; too much colour and 
too little form; but this is 2 fault on the safe side, and one which is 
easily remedied. Better the occasional extravagance of genius than 
the inveterate dead level of mediocrity. 

Of the Romances purely objective, we are the most pleased with 
**Mon-da-min,” “‘ Hylas,” and «« Kubleh.” ‘“ Mon-da-min, the origin 
of Maize,” a metrical version of one of Schoolcraft’s Indian Legends, is 





| very beautiful and far more artistic as an allegory than the world-wide 
| old Greek fable of Persephone and Hades We doubt whether a supe- 
, rior to the original exists in the whole legendary lore of ancient and 
‘modern times. The story is very simply told, and admirably wrought 
out. It seems to develop itself and its various niceties of artistic keep- 
ing, without effort. Touches of simplicity scattered through it remind 
us of Wordsworth, who was evidently in the author’s mind during its 
composition. ‘‘ Hylas,” though a little too diffusive in description, is 
radiant with the old mythological feeling; and ‘‘ Kubleh” with the 
life of the desert. From the universality of its interest, and its man- 
ner of treatment it will doubtless become a favourite. ‘ Ariel in the 
Cloven Pine” is a beautiful realization, and revivification of Shak- 
speare’s “‘tricksy spirit.” ‘*Serapion” is very simple and sweet, so 
simple and sweet, that it is worthy of being read after Wordsworth’s 
** Lines to a Highland Girl,” which is the highest praise that we can 





language ; epringing forth from the brain of the poet, like Minerva | bestow upon it. ‘‘ Manuela,” “* The Odalesque,” ‘‘ Sorrowful Music,” 


from the head of J ove, full grown, and completely armed. In force of ; ‘‘ Autumnal Vespers,” “ Ode to Shelley,” and ‘‘ Summer’s Bacchanal’”’ 











are all beautiful, though by mo means equally so. “ The Summer 
Camp” and “ The Pine Forest of Monterey,” both of which are in blank 
verse, do not especially please us. Mr. Taylor’s blank verse is rather 
a study than @ fulfilment. Exquisite touches of art are visible in it, 
fine lines occasionally occur, but its general effect is forced and umna- 
tural, and it often wants compression sadly. “The Metempsychdsis 
of the Pine” is in our opinion the finest and pvrest poem in the volume. 
With this we commend Mr. Taylor to the attention of our readers, hav- 
ing said thus much because we feel an honest pleasure in endeavouring 
to lift a young poet into his proper place. 





THE PICTURE GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. 
THE DULWICH GALLERY. 


“If understand my worthy companion and brother connoisseur 
aright,” said my friend, Monsieur Jules Chassaignac, as we were pro- 
ceeding on the third of our eupecitiags to picture galleries,—* We 
clim paintely to the roof of this omnibus, in order to get to Dul- 
wich College. ow, singular as it may *P r, I know nothing what- 
ever about this said College. Carefully oneding. statistics and 
hard names, be so kind as to enlighten me a little. Lecture to me on 
the subject: and lecture amusingly. Your rostrum is the top cf an 
omnibus.” 

“Well, Monsieur Jules, we will go back at once to the founder of 
the College—Edward Alleyn, or Allen, as we should eall him now. 
He was a great actor in the time of Elizabeth and James I. ; anda pro- 
digiously handsome man to boot. He must have been a very versa- 
tile player, if we may believe Heywood, who ascribes to him, in 
verse, the tongue of Roscius, with the shapes of Proteus. Ben Jonson 
went a etep further than this, and boldly charged Shakspeare with 
having taken his famous ideas on the art of ecting, as expressed in 
Hamlet, from his observatiuns of Alleyn. With all due deference to 
‘rare Ben,’ I doubt this exceedingly, and should be far more inclined 
to believe that it was the player who was indebted to the dramatist—” 

« But, my good friend, why so much about Monsieur Alleyn? You 
don’t mean to say that this actor was the founder of a College?” 

‘‘Indeed Ido. Incomprehensible as it must appear in these days, 
Alleyn actually built a theatre, managed a theatre, and made money 
bya theatre! Then he kept a bear-garden, and—there being no suciety 
for the suppresion of cruelty to animals in those days—made five 
hundred a year by it Moreover, he purchased the responsible, illus- 
trious, and lucrative office of ‘Chief Master, Ruler, and Overseer 
of all and singular his Majesty's games of bears, and bulls, and mas- 
tive dogs, and mastive bitches.’ From these differentsources, he drew 
a very handsome income, which he determined to devote to charity, 
by founding Dulwich College. Old John Aubrey attributes this good 
intention to Alleyn’s terror at an apparition of the devil, which he 
beheld during the very time when he was performing a devil’s part on 
the stage. However, leaving this wonderful story out of the question, 
and getting back from matters of faith to matters of fact, it is certain 
that our charitable player had always been a highly-respectable man 
—a regular church-goer, as well as a regular bear garden keeper—and 
that, procuring a design of Inigo Jones’s he determined to perform a 
good action, and win the applause ofall peeteeny Ag erecting, at his 
own sole expense, that range of buildings in the parish of Camberwell, 
which we now know as Dulwich College. His piety seems to have 
been of rather an elastic nature, for while he was devoting his wealth 
to a charitable foundation, he went on making money by bear-bait- 
ing and bull-baiting in the old way. After the College was finished, he 
still kept up the bear-garden, and, what is more, thanked God, in his 
diary, bor ving it to him! 5 

«« When the College was completed, he instituted himself, of course 
its first Master, and made rules binding all future masters to celibacy. 
Like some other makers of laws and regulations, however, Alleyn did 
not consider his own restrictions as binding on himself. His firat wife 
having died, hemarried another, incool defiance of his own college rules ; 
and after her a third sacsereng to some ronerte), Fortunately for the 
credit and tranquillity of his Institution, he left no children. After 

residing as Master seven years he died, and was buried in the College 

hapel, The original revenues of the place did not exceed eight 
hundred pounds a year; but they have now increased considerably 
beyond that sum. The present members are the master (who must 
either be of Ma to Alleyn, or must bear the same surname, which may 
be modernized to Allen), the warden, four fellows, six poor brethren, 
six sisters, twelve scholars, six assistants, and thirty out-members—a 
goodly assembly of quiet, comfortable people, who have to thank for 
their present easy life, the theatre, the bear garden, the ‘ bulls, bears, 
mastive dogs, and mastive bitches,’ of Master Edward Alleyn, the 
player—and the devil into the bargain, if we could only believe the 
apparition story of Master John Aubrey !” 

** But where did the College get the collection of pictures that we are 
going to see ?” asks Monsieur Jules. 

“From Sir Francis Bourgeois, Knight of the order of Merit, Painter 
to the King of Poland, Landscape Painter to George III., and Royal 
Academician of the English Academy of Arts. This titled and worth 

entleman, whose honours I feel the liveliest leasure in reciting at full 
eagth, bequeathed his splendid collection of old pictures to Dulwich 
College in the ) ear 1811, leaving, at the same time, the necessary funds 
for building a gallery, and maintaining the pictures in good preserva- 
tion. All honour to Sir Francis, for Litecine his valuable gift in a 
very generous way! I strongly recommend any owners of fine pic- 
tures, who may be obstinate enough, in spite of all rebuffs, to leave their 
collection to the nation, to follow the example of Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
and leave the money to build a gallery, with the pictures, otherwise the 
nation will play at hide-and-seek with their works of art, as usual, 
either in the cellars of the National Gallery, or in the dark sitting- 
zooms of Marlborough House! And now, Monsieur Jules, my lecture 
must close, for my omnibus-rostrum has come to a stand-still in the 
village of Dulwich. Yonder is the College, comfortably surrounded by 
trees,—over that cosy Institution rules the enviable Master, whose 
arduous qualification for his office, is the name of Allen! Were our 
own patronymics, my friend, less illustrious in literature and art, we 
might naturally and piteously exclaim at this moment :— 

Ok! why was ALLEN not our name, 

- And Masrer not our station, 

This college here our dwelling-place, 

And ease our occupation. 


«« | would gladly translate this outburst into French Alexandrines for 
you, Monsieur Jules; but here we are, at the entrance to the Gallery, 
ee is with painting now; poetry must be put off to a future 

i0 tad 

The picture which hangs first, numerically, is entitled to rank first, 
too, among works ofits class It contains portraits of “‘ Mrs. Sheridan”’ 
and “Mrs. Tickle,” and is painted by Gainsborough. [t might have 
been painted by Reynolds, and could not have been better. Exquisite 
grace, delicacy, and nature, distinguish this beautiful picture. One of 
the ladies is standing, and looks thoughtfully towardsthe ground. Her 
expression is gentle and pensive. The second lady is seated, and repre- 
sented looking full at the spectator with a bright arch smile. The life 
in this face is something wonderful; the kind, laughing eyes, positive- 
ly seem to move as you look at them, and to follow you playfully all 
round the room, as you change your position. If those two res 
were called the “ Allegro” and the ‘* Penseroso,” the picture dbe 
the completest impersonation of the character-contrasts in Milton’s 
immortal poems, ever painted; completer than any of the allegorical 
nymphs in floating robes, that you see produced now-a-days, as embodi- 
ments of the poet’s subjects. Very few men, Monsieur Jules, could 
look at these portraits, and not envy the matrimonial lot in life, of Mr. 
Sheridan or Mr. Tickle. 

Proceeding round the first room, we notice several pleasing pictures, 
mostly by landscape painters of the Dutch school; but nothing delays 
us for any length of time, until we come to (No. 46) a landscape by 
Teniers. Here we pause, to admire the painting of the sky, and the 
truthful and beautiful rendering of the different objects in the scene, 
slowly darkening over in the evening atmosphere. Not far from this 
fine picture, is an “ Interior of an Ale-house,” by Brower, painted with 
great skill of execution, and exhibiting in a coarse way, some capital 
studies of character. The next work which stops us, is discovered by 
Monsieur Jules. I hear sounds of suppressed laughter from my friend ; 
his face expresses the intense enjoyment with which he is looking at a 
picture hanging rather high up. I follow the direction of his eyes, and see 
a moderately sized canvas, representing a dreary, round-eyed woman in 
white robes, sprawling on the ground, among dry bones, with a large 
red cross very unsomfortably situated damediatcly under her. This 
desolate female has one arm violently stretched out, apparantly for the 
useful purpose of apostrophising the elements, which are represented 
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by ajet of salt water flying out suddenly on the beach, from the bosom | ship was about six miles. As soon as the waste boat arrived, the crews | venience, can hardly be surpassed in the worid. 
oft ag up rock- | were divided, and it was determined to pursue the same whale, and | confluence of two i 
et-like, over some profusely purple clouds with yellow “facings.” The | make another attack upon him. Accordingly they separated, and pro- | thrown numerous bridges, illustrating in their 


the ocean; and by a corresponding jet of sunlight, darti 


catalogue informs us, that this tremendous composition represents 
«* Religion in the Desert,” and, woeful discovery! that it is the produc- 
tion of no less a person than worthy Sir Francis Bourgeois himself! | 
Let us retire from this room, Mousieur Jules, as soon as we have studied | 
that second beautiful portrait, by Gainsborough, of “‘ Mrs. Moody.” | 


I suggest this proceeding, my friend, because I discern a few more of | mendous dash at this boat, seized it with his wide-spread jaws, and | rises a lofty eminence, adorned with beautiful churches, 


ceed at some distance from each other, as is usual on such occasions, 
after the whale. In a short time, they came up to him, and prepared to 
give him battle. The waste-boat, pe fac ware by the first mate, was in 
advance. As soon asthe whale perceived the demonstration being 
made upon him, he turned his course, suddenly, and making a tre- 
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over which are 


materia 

ture the inexhaustible resuorces and taste and ingenuity ot wy 
He would find himself passing along miles of magnificent quays ~ 
through squares far more spacious ana architectural than any of thi 
metropolis. To the east a long suburb stretches into the fertile lain 
of the Rhone ; and on the west, straight from the bank of the aone 


mansions, gar. 


eat and navigable rivers, 


the works of Sir Francis, hanging about these walls. It is impossible | crushed it into atoms, allowing the men barely time to escape his ven- , dens, and vast Roman remains, and from the summit of which the snow. 


to look at his pictures without laughing at them; and it is really too 
bad to laugh at anything painted by the man to whose generosity we | 
are indebted, for being able to enjoy this magnificent collection. Let | 
us pass over these innocent Bourgeois blunders in art, with a merciful 
celerity and silence ; and get into the second room forthwith. 

Here is another fine portrait, by Gainsborough, of ‘‘ Loutherbourg,” 
the artist ; and a ‘“‘ Winter Scene,” by Teniers, ominously Serer and 
cold to contemplate, this autumn weather. As for that ‘‘ Moonlight,” 
(No. 112), by Vanderneer, it looks as if it were painted in treacle, and 
not well painted either. The “‘Cupids Reaping,” by Rubens, have 
been disastrously meddled with, I fear, by the picture-cleaners.— 
There is a dull, red tone, all over the scene; over the sky even, which 
could not have existed originally, when the work came from the pain- 
ter’s hand. Far better preserved is the “‘ Landscape with Figures,’ 

No. 119), by Teniers. This is an admirable picture. The sky, the 
tance, and ro ge chateau, are marvellously painted, full 
of grandeur in t, and of truth in detail. The allegorical roep 
(No. 124) by Vandyck, representing ‘‘ Charity,” I do not so muc : 
mire. The attitudes look artificial and exaggerated; and the tone of 
colour displays little or nothing of the master’s usual purity. 

The “ Waterfall” by Hobbima, (No. 181), is probably the finest ex- 
ample of the painter’s genius that we have in this spams * In none 
of his works does his wonderful power of painting foliage ; his mastery 
over all the multitudinous intricacies of leaves, and twigs, and branches, 
— more strikingly than in this. Perfect asthe picture is in de- 
tail, the individual objects nowhere interfere with the general effect, 
which is magnificently broad, luminous, and forcible. As a specimen 
of consummate landscape painting, honest, genuine a painting 
from nature, this work might be studied with advantage, by the hour 
together. There is a little sunny glimpse, in the middle distance, of ' 
an old cottage and its outhouses, which is a perfect picture of itself. 

he next production that strikes me, isa small portrait of a man 
(No. 183), by Leonardo da Vinci,—a stern, grave face, powerfully and 
simply painted. I turn round to point it out to my friend, Monsieur 
Jules ; Nest he is asborbed over the wonderful colour and execution of a 
group of old buildings, in a Boman (No. 137), by Wouvermans. No 
sooner have I joined him in admiration of this, than he is off again, ele- 
vating his hands, and uttering his eloquent Gallic apostrophes, before 
@ noble landscape, by Teniers, in which the artist has introduced his 
own portrait and the portrait of his wife. And so we go on, never com- 
ing to a halt together, until we reach another landscape, by Hobbima 
‘(No. 157). The scene is simply an old chdteau, embosomed among 
wooded hills. There is far less detail and less finish in this picture 
than in the example, by the master which we have already noticed ; 
but in offect, it is grand beyond expression. The grey, gloomy sky (a 
triumph of pure colour and delicate execution) throws a dreary atmo- 
sphere over the whole prospect. The solitude around the old chateau, 
and the cold, still, shadows on trees and spreading hills, are full of wild 
poetry; eloquent in their appeals to the imagination. This picture 
should be hung lower down onthe wall. It is a treasure worthy of 
the very best place that could be accorded to it in the gallery. 

A wood-scene, near the Hobbima, by Berghem, shows some good fo- 
liage-painting ; but the distance is tooblue. In the ‘‘ Brisk Gale,” by 
Vandervelde (No. 166), the water is very finely modelled ; but the tone 
of the whole picture is disagreeably black—time has probably changed 
the colours for the worse. Rubens’s ‘‘ Sampson and Dalilah,” is not a 
good example of the painter’s power. Dalilah is too repulsively ugly 
and coarse to have ever wheedled a man to his destruction. The Sam- 

‘son is better. The idea of sleeping strength is finely conveyed in his 
attitude; but the colour of his skin is 60 outrageously tawny, that a 
violent attack of jaundice seems to have broken out over his whole body 
—he is such an vie of gre giant, that he is positively sultry to look 
upon! The next work, avery beautiful Cuyp, brings us back to Na- 
ture again, and delights us by its clear and forcible effect. But here 
—here, Monsieur Jules, is the picture! ‘‘ Jacob’s Dream,’ by Rem- 
brandt. Often as I have visited the Dulwich Gaflery, I have always 
left i¢ equally astonished and impressed by this omeil icture—sketch, 
it might almost be called. Let us sit down here and carefully exa- 
mine it. 

See the fathomless darkness that fills the lower sky, and hides the 
horizon from view—how grandly it harmonizes with the dim, lurid, 
awful light that falls on the foreground, just showing the withered tree 
on the plain, and the figure of the patriarch dreaming at its foot.— 
Now look up, far up into the light that is over the blackness, and see 
in it an angel dimly dawning into view—a white shape shrined in a 

leam from heaven! And lower down, another angel, poised erect in 
fae black murky air, with white —- and outstretched wings, 
sinking slowly and sublimely to the earth, guided by the one faint 
misty ray that shoots downwards beneath him. I know nothing in Art 

#0 supernaturally grand as this picture; it stands alone in its poetry 
of feeling, and dread magnificence of effect. - 

There are plenty of Bible subjects by Rembrandt, repulsively coarse 
-and mean in character, only relieved from the sheerest boorish vulgar- 
dty by the painter’s marvellous knowledge of light and shade; pictures 
which, by their treatment, painfully recal to memory the history of the 
‘man, his mean, money-getting propensities ; his shameless, tradesman- 
like degradation of the noble pursuit which he followed. But here, 
in this “‘ Jacob’s Dream,” a pure inspiration seems to have shone over 
his mind ; he has left his idea of the patriarch’s Vision on the way to 
Padan-aram, dreamy, as it should be; he has not tried to finish, he 
has wisely trusted to imagination and suggestion alone. Looking on 
this picture, I think of Rembrandt, as a boy, before the world and the 
world’s ambitions had spoilt him, pursuing his first glorious studies 
of light and shade in the gloomy interior of his father’s mill. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
——_$< eee 


AN INFURIATED WHALE.—MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES. 


The following extraordinary narrative was published in the Panama 
Herald of the 16th ult. 


We have just received the following thrilling account of the destruc- 
‘tion of the whale ship 4nn Alexander, Capt. John 8. Deblois, of New 
Bedford, by a large sperm whale, from the a of the captain himself, 
who arrived in this city from Paita, on Sunday last, in the schooner 
Providence. A similar circumstance has never been known to occur, 
but once in the whole history of whale-fishing and that was the de- 
struction of the ship Esser, some twenty or twenty-five years ago, and 
which many of our readers fully remember. We proceed to the narra- 
tive as furnished us by Capt. Deblois, and which is fully authenticated 
by nine of the crew in a protest under the seal of the U. 8. Consul, 
Alex. Ruden, Jr., at Paita. 

The ship .4nn Alexander, Capt. 8. Deblois, sailed from New Bed- 
ford, Mass., June Ist., 1850, for a cruise in the South Pacific for sperm 
whale. Having taken about 500 barrels of oil in the Atlantic, the ship 

ed on her voyage to the Pacific. Nothing of unusual interest 
occurred, until when passing Cape Horn, one of the men, named Jack- 
son Walker, of Newport, N. H., was lost overboard inastorm. Reach- 
the Pacific, she came up the coast and oops at Valdivia, coast of 
Chili, for fresh provisions, and on the 81st of May last, she called at 
Paita, for the purpose of shipping a man. The vessel proceeded on her 
voyage to the South Pacific. 

n the 20th of August last she reached what is well known to all 
whalers, as the “‘ Off-Shore-Ground, in lat. 5 deg. 50 min. South, lon. 
102 deg. West. In the morning of that day, at about 9 o'clock, whales 
were discovered in the neighbourhood, and about noon, the same day, 
they succeeded in making fast to one. Two boats had gone after the 
whales—the larbeard oat the starboard, the former commanded by the 
first mate, and the latter by Capt. Deblois. The whale which they had 

struck, was harpooned by the larboard boat. After running some time, 
the whale turned upon the boat, and rushing at it with tremendous 
violence, lifted open its enormous jaws, and taking the boat in, actually 
crushed it into fragments as small as @ common-sized chair! Capt. 
Deblois immediately struck for the scene of the disaster with the star- 
board boat, and succeeded against all expectations in rescuing the 
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geance by throwing themselves into the ocean. 

Capt. Deblois, again seeing the. perilous condition of his men, at the 
risk of meeting the same fate, directed his boat to hasten to their 
rescue, and in a short time succeeded in saving them all from a death 
little less horrible than that from which they had twice to narrowly 
escaped. He then ordered the boat to put for the ship as speedily as 
possible; and no sooner had the order been given, than they discover- 
ed the monster of the deep making towards them with his jaws widely 
exiended. Fortunately, the monster came up and passed them at a 
short distance. The boat then mate her way to the ship and they all 
got on board in safety. 

After reaching the ship a boat was dispatched for the oars of the de- 
molished beats, and it was determined tc pursue the whale with the 
ship. As soon as the boat returned with the oars, sail was set, and the 
ship proceeded after the whale. In a short time she overtook him, and 
a lance was thrown into his head. The ship passed on by him, and 
immediately after they discovered that the whale was making for the 
ship. As he came up near her, they hauled on the wind, and suffered 
the monster to pass her. After he had fairly passed, they kept off to 
overtake and attack him again. When the ship had reached within 
about fifty rods of him, they discovered that the whale had settled down 
deep below the surface of the water, and, as it was near sundown, they 
concluded to give up the pursuit. 

Capt. Deblois was at this time standing in the night-heads on the 
larboard bow, with craft in hand, ready to strike the monster a deadly 
blow should he appear, the ship moving about five knots, when working 
on the side of the ship, he discovered the whale rushing towards her at 
the rate of fifteen knots! In an instant, the monster struck the ship 
with tremendous violence, shaking her from stem to stern! She quiver- 
ed under the violence of the shock, as if she had struck upon a rock !— 
Capt. Deblois immediately descended into the forecastle, and there, to 
his horror, discovered that the monster had struck the ship about two 
feet from the keel, abreast the foremast, knocking a great hole entirely 
through cer bottom, through which the water roared and rushed in 
impetuously! Springing to the deck he ordered the mate to cut away 
the anchors and get the cables overboard to keep the ship from sinking, 
as she had a large quantity of pig iron on board. In doing this the 
mate succeeded in relieving only one anchor and cable clear, the other 
having been fasted around the foremast. The ship was then sinking 
rapidly. The Captain went to the cabin, where he found three feet of 
water; he, however, succeeded in procuring a chronometer, sextant 
and chart. Reaching the decks he ordered the boats to be cleared away, 
and to get water and provisions, as the ship was keeling over. He again 
descended to the cabin, but the water was rushing in so rapidly that he 
could procure nothing. He then came upon deck, ordered all hands 
into the boats, and was the last himself, to leave the ship, which he 
did by throwing himself into the sea and swimming to the nearest boat; 
The ship was on her beam-end, her top-gallant yards under water.— 
They then pushed off some distance from the ship, expecting her to sink 
in a very short time. Upon an examination of the stores they had been 
able to save, he discovered that they had only twelve quarts of water, 
and not a mouthful of provisions of any kind! The boats contained 
eleven men each; were leaky, and night coming on, they were obliged 
to bale them all night, to keep them from sinking ! 

Next day, at day-light, they returned to the ship, no one daring to 
venture on board but the captain, their intention being to cut away the 
masts, and fearful that themoment that the masts were cut away the ship 
would godown. With a single hatchet, the captain went on board, cut 
away the masts, when the ship righted. The boats then came up, and 
the men, by the sole aid of spelt, cut away the chain cable from around 
the foremast, which got the ship nearly on her keel. The men then 
tied ropes round their bodies, got into the sea and cut a hole through 
the decks to get out provisions. They could procure nothing but about 
five gallons of vinegar, and twenty pounds of wet bread. The ship 
threatened to sink, and they deemed it imprudent to remain by her lon- 
ger, so they set sail on their boats and left her. 

On the 22nd of August, at about 5 o’clock P.M., they had the indes- 
cribable joy of discerning a ship in the distance. They made signal, 
and were soon answered, and in a short time they were reached by the 
good ship Nantucket, of Nantucket, Mass., Capt. Gibbs, who took them 
all on board, clothed and fed them, and extended to them in every way 
the greatest possible hospitality. 

On the succeeding day, Capt. Gibbs went to the wreck of the ill-fated 
Ann Alexander, for the purpose of trying to procure something from 
her; but as the sea was rough, and the attempt considered dangerous, 
he abandoned the project. The Vantucket then set sail for Paita, where 
she arrived on the 15th of September, and where she landed Capt. Deb- 
lois, and his men. Capt. Deblois was kindly and hospitably received 
and entertained at Paita by Capt. Bathurst, an English gentleman resi- 
ding there, and subsequently took passage on board the schooner Provi- 
dence, Capt. Starbuck, for this port, arriving here on Sunday last the 
At Paita, Capt. Deblois entered his protest at the U. S. Consulate, 
which was authenticated by the following officersand seamen, on board 
at the time of the disaster; the two officers and the rest of the crew 
having shipped on board other vessels :—Joseph K. Green, first mate ; 
James Smith, third do. ; John Morgan, carpenter: James Riley, cooper ; 
James McRoberts, John Smith, Wm. Smith, Henry Reid, and Charles 
F. Booth, seamen. 

ee 


TWO VIEWS OF ROYAL PROGRESSES. 


British Royalty is so plain and unpretending a thing, attended with 
so little pomp of pageantry or glitter of arms, that we may well be ex- 
cused if we avail ourselves of the present = a eee to show wherein 
consists its true greatness. We are not, indeed, among those who hold 
litical fiction rather than a constitutional reality, and who 
look on the maven as no better than a puppet, set up to receive the 
irrational homage of the vulgar, or to disguise the real mode in which 
difficulties of State are got through. On the contrary, we believe the 
Crown of these realms to be as real and solid an institution as Parlia- 
ment itself, and Her gracious Majesty herself to be a person of at least 
as great power and influence as any potentate under the sun. From 
those who think British Royalty a very mean affair, and from those 
others who think it an empty though convenient form, we may safel 
appeal to the scene which is this day witnessed in the second city of this 
empire,—a city that for prpeiaten. wealth, and political importance 
may rank with the chief capitals of Europe. The Queen may be said 
to be returning this week the visit which the people of Lancashire have 
paid this year to the metropolis and the Great Exhibition. They have 
come to visit her splendid industrial palace, and she is gone to visit 
them. It happens to be an event of no ordinary occurrence, for, as the 
local authorities remind us, it is a century and a half since any Sover- 
eign of England visited Manchester. The last glimpse of Royalty 
vouchsafed to the Lancastrians was in the reign of William and Mary, 
when Liverpool was little more than a fishing village, and Manchester 
contained only a few thousand persons with no building of note except 
a handsome collegiatechurch. The fact that Lancashire may almost be 
said to have sprung into existence during the last century and a half, 
and the other not less remarkable fact that no Sovereign has seen it in 
the interval, except merely en passané, throw a great and peculiar in- 
terest round the present Royal visit. In that long interval Lancashire 
has become great and Royalty popular. The Sovereign is no longer 
regarded as a foreign interloper and the nominee of a triumphant fac- 
tion,—no longer hated as the emblem of a tyrannical policy, nor des- 
pised as the mere occupant of a palace. Never has Royalty come for- 
ward so prominently, so substantially, and so successfully for the good 
of the people as in the present reign, and if Manchester is this day 
such as British Sovereign never saw it before, that Sovereign is her- 
self, in the fortunate circumstances of her reign, as well as in her per- 
sonal qualities, such as England has not seen for centuries. 

This empire has a very near neighbour, and in the heart of that 
neighbour's territory Manchester has a formidable rival. Lyons, though 
her manufactures compete rather with those of the West Riding, may 





whole of the crew of the boat—nine in number ! 
There were now Cighteen men in the starboard boat, consisting of the 
Captain, the first mate, and the crews of both boats. The frightful 











disaster had been witnessed from the ship, and the waste boat was 


called into readiness and sent to their relief. The distance from the | himself in a city the situation of which, 


will take the fair side of the picture first. 
both for beauty and con- 





be considered as the Manchester of France, with what brilliant success | 


may be seen in the gallery of the Exhibition. Let us suppose, not a) Demi-Semi-Bloomer, who had only bloomed slightly about the ankles, 
Royal or an Imperial, but a Presidential visit to that city, and we shall but in no other respect gave indications of even budding 


clad Alps may be seen. Such is the Manchester of France as we saw 
it the other day, with waggon loads of melons and barrowfuls of |yg. 
cious grapes heaped in its markets. But let us look at it, as the ruler 
of France must look at it, should he make a progress through the cit 
He would see those squares and those quays bristle with not less than 
thirty or forty thousand bayonets and sabres. Should he venture to 
visit the interiors of the splendid fagades that present themselves ong 
after another, he would find they are the showy fronts of horse and jn. 
fantry barracks, of military hospitals, of arsenals, and other houses of 
war. He would find the Hotel de Ville and other municipal buildings 
thickly occupied with military, for the city is still, and has been for 

ears, in a state of seige. He would see the magnificent heights we 

ave mentioned crowned with a vast circle of forts, from the astiong 
of which death and destruction are ever ready to be thrown down on 
the city, as they have been more than once before. Should he look in the 
other direction, over the Rhone, there again he would see a long line of 
ramparts ready to sweep the city with a more level, and therefore more 
deadly fire. All this mighty armament is Fahy cm and always ready 
against a population scarcely one-third of that of Manchester and Sal- 
ford. Behe Emperor, King, or President, that is the sight which he 
must see should he fullow the example of Queen Victoria and visit the 
chief seat of French manufactures. 

Such is the state of a manufacturing city under a thorough demo. 
eracy. A hundred leagues further south we have been presented with 
much the same results under somewhat different circumstances. A 
Emperor has just made a progress through the realms of his ancestors, 
and has visited some of the fairest cities in the finest climate under the 
sun. He could only move in the midst of armed masses. Whether he 
visited a fortress or a church he still carried with him everywhere his 
own population, and that was underarms. At a distance, from corners 
and cross streets peered here and there some of the people. Nearer 
was an unbroken, never-ending cordon of battalions, Nearer still, 
and accumulated about the Imperial person, as if there was danger even 
within a circle of troops wasa brilliant staff, including, as we are toll, 
as many as 175 generals on one occasion. The addresses interchanged 
on these occasions were in keeping with them. All the acknowledg- 
ments that the Emperor has had to offer have been for the excellent 
order of his troops, for their skilful evolutions, for their brilliant 
achievements on ‘‘ the numerous fields of battle of the ‘* last campaign,” 
and for the readiness they exhibit todo the likeagain. Troops—troops 
—nothing but troops—are in the young Emperor's eyes the solid sup- 
port of his throne, and the sole bulwark against all attempts whether 
from abroad or at home. Such it is to be a Sovereign without a Con- 
stitution—we had almost said without a people, for government is in 
such a case merely an affair between the Sovereign ans the army, while 
tho people have nothing to do but wait for decisions and obey.-- Times, 
10th ult. 


sa 
THE MEETING OF THE BLOOMERS. 


(By our own Reporter.) 

From a polite invitation which we received, we proceeded, a few 
evenings ago, to a meeting of the Committee of London Bloomers, at 
Miss Kelly’s Theatre in Dean Street. On entering, we found the house 
full, and the stage empty, though a dozen rush-bottomed chairs gave 
promise that the stage was about to be graced bya ‘ goodly company.” 
A decanter fuli of water, and six tumblers, stood on a table in the 
centre; but the tumblers could not favour the audience with a little 
spontaneous tumbling, and the impatience became almost as great as if 
the promised performance had been a Cristmas pantomine. 

At length a young gentleman with aonsaahien. for which he was 
indebted either to nature or burnt cork—and we leave the parties to 
settle their claims in the court of the young gentleman’s own conscience 
—rushed on to the stage, and striking his hand upon his heart, indi- 
cated energetically that that was the place upon which to touch a British 
audience. The appeal was met by silence; for when did an apologist 
punch his white waistcoat in vain, or plant his fist om his own tibs, 
without giving a dig, at the same time, to a body of impatient English- 
men? He appealed for a little delay, which was granted, and in a few 
minutes, the Bloomers, in a body of twelve, running—like a set of jugs 
—in sizes, made their appearance amid that laughter and cheering, 
which are the signs by which John Bull invariably indicates his sense 
of the ludicrous. 

The Bloomers had been announced as a Committee, and we were sur- 
prised to find such an early aptitude for business in young ladies be- 
tween the ages of seven and eleven; for there were at least three or 
four of the Committee who were evidently in the early milk-and-water- 
hood of extreme juvenility. A middle-aged matronly Bloomer, with a 
good-humoured twinkle in her eye, as if she could see and relish the 
absurdity of the whole business, occupied a chair in the centre, while 
under her wings clustered the younger Bloomers ; some trying to look 
very demure; others on the point of going off into one of those bursts 
of nature in which a propensity to laugh is incontroliable. The very 
young Bloomers looked rather frightened until the self- possession of an 
American lady, who seemed to be the only genuine Bloomer of the 
party, appeared to re-assure the whole of them. Pouring out a glass of 
water, she proposed ‘* Success to the Cause,” amid cheering as loud and 
unanimous as if the toast had been the health of the Queen, long life to 
Punch, or any other favourite sentiment of the British people. 

Anxious to give Bloomerism fair play, we would have scrutinized the 
dress ; but there were so many varieties, that we found ourselves even 
more perplexed than the looker-on at the peep-show oa of 
the exploits of Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. e would have 
inquired on the spot, ‘“‘ Which is the Bloomer costume ?” but a dread 
of the reply—** Whichever you please, my little dear,” put a curb on 
our tongue, if not upon our curiosity. , 

Bloomerism, as represented by the Committee, consisted of nothin 
but rather short petticoats, with the usual school -girl trousers fastene 
at the ankle, and the old original Adelaide boots, with which the eye of 
the commonest observer must be familiar. There was an attempt at 
more orthodox Bloomerism on the part of one of the Committee, aged 
about fourteen, who wore a hat, in which she was curbed bf with ter- 
rible tightness under the chin, and a brown jacket slightly slashed, 
after the fashion of a peasant descending the mountainous platforms of 
our operatic scenery. 

The American lady proceeded with her lecture in favour of Bloom- 
erism, the gist of which seemed to be, that short petticoats are a high 
moral obligation, and that it is impossible for woman to be free, unless 
she is perfectly easy. She contended for the necessity of female emat- 
cipation, but as we have always considered our own sex to be the slaves, 
we, of course, were unable to see the force of the reasoning of the fair 
lecturer. She promised a tremendous accession of physical energy 
the ladies if they once get into trousers; but this looked so like % 
knockdown argument, that we are not very willing to admit the force 
of it. 

In the course of the lecture there was a shuffling at the wing, and 4 
fresh accession of Bloomers made their ip pret ov amid cheers 40) 
laughter, which reached the highest point of excitement when a veteraa 
Bloomer, in black, with worsted stockings, high-lows, and a black 
beaver bonnet, something between a Mary Stuart, a wide-awake, and 
@ cottage, skipped forward with a short quick step, and 4 smiling 
but peculiarly comic countenance. The lecturer had just been insist- 
ing that it was from no idle vanity the dress was adopted, when her 
position received the accidental illustration we have alluded to. The 
veteran Bloomer was accommodated with a chair in the centre of tie 
stage, and acknowledged, with a good-humoured cock of her eye, the 
cheerful salutations of the audience. : —_ 

The lecturer concluded by thanking those present for their attention , 
but she innocently expressed surprise that some of her hearers shoul 
have been rude enough to laugh—a proof that she knew little of John 
Bull, who would receive Socrates himself with a roar, if he were © 
come forward to lecture on the subject she had chosen, A re 
public will listen to reason and hear information; but it must have = 
laugh with, or at—it does not matter which—something, or somebouy, 
The performance terminated with “ God save the Queen,” by & sor ° 


ropensity- 


see what solid sources of satisfaction the contrast will ‘suggest. We The Committee of Bloomers were as inharmoniousin their c oras-306 
The President would find | ing as in their dress, for nearly every one adopted a different a the 
national anthem, as each pursued a different line in respect to 
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Bloomer costume. Unanimity was not obtained even at the second 
yerse, notwithstanding a preliminary cry from the audience of —* Now 


_all together this time!”—~a hint that was quite lost on the 
ane ake had each a different note, as each had a cos:ume of & 
diferent cut and material. When they are agreed among themselves 
what the Bloomer costume really is, we shall be able io give sufficient 
reasons for not adopting it.—Punch. 





OUTLIVING CELEBRITY. 


We translate the following sketch from the columns of the Courrier 
des Etats Unis. It occurs in a letter from Paris dated the 12th ult. 


The garden and the galleries of the Palais Royal have just lost one of 
their most faithful and oldest frequenters. He was a little nan, with 

entle look and placid smile, who came there daily to take his walk and 
seat himself in the open air, when the weather was favourable. His 
somewhat vulgar appearance, the simplicity of his manners and the com- 
monness of his dress bespoke lowly rank and humble circumstances. 
He was well-known to the loungers, the children and their nurses, and 
to the sparrows that flutter about on that spot. On familiar footing 
with all, he crumbled for the birds a bit of the bread from his break- 
fast—was always ready for a gossip with those whose faces he knew, 
whether they wore cap or bonnet—picked up the hoop—or gaily threw 
back the ball to the young ones at play. Towards noon, if the sun was 
bright, he went to see the cannon fired off, and seemingly, always with 
fresh pleasure.* Such are sometimes the habits of worthy men living 
on their means, and who quietly bring their career to a close, at peace 
with the past, satisfied with the present, and giving themselves no care 
about the future. é 

Seeing him as he was in these latter days, no one certainly would 
have guessed what he had been formerly. You might have been told 
—‘‘ this little old man, corpulent and bent down, was one of the most 
brilliant cavaliers of his time.” —** Very likely,” you might have an- 
swered, “and these changes produced by the ravages of years are com- 
mon enough.” But you would indeed have been astonished, to hear it 
added—*‘ this simple person, so poorly clad, had the right to cover his 
threadbare frock-coat with ribbons, with crosses, and with badges, and 
to suspend from his old black cravat the Collar of the Golden Fleece. 
Such as you see him, he is a man who has been possessed of enormous 
wealth, who has exercised authority without limits or check, who has 
been the favourite of a Queen and the master of a King and who has 
governed royally a mighty kingdom. Twenty sheets of parchment 
would not suffice for enrolling the titles and other dignities with which 
he was invested. The ring that he wears on his finger tells of his mar- 
riage with an Infanta of Spain, a Princess of the house of Bourbon! In 
a word, this poor devil, whom you take for a retired shop keeper, is none 
less than Don Manuel Godoy, Duke of Alcudia, and Prince of Peace.” 

Yes, truly, he it was—-that humble lounger in the Palais Royal! And, 
after all, why should one be astonished at this metamorphvsis, in an 
age so rife with startling downfalls ? How many of these shadows have 
we seen come and go! how many of these pale phantoms of a grandeur 
that is eclipsed! This, one, like many another, gave rise to philosophi- 
cal reflections on the part of those who knew his name and his history, 
so romantic and so dazzling at the outstart. Besides, all favourites 
commence in the same way, and succeed through the same prejudices 
and the same means. 

Don Manuel had a well-set figure, and an agreeable face; he sang 
well, and touched the guitar as few Hidalgos can; he wore becomingly 
the splendid uniform of the Body-Guards; he was lively, graceful, bold, 
and enterprising, and troubled himself very little about the Spanish 
proverb which says ‘‘ne touchez pas 4 la Reine!” (hands off the 
Queen!) What more is wanting to ensure success in a gallant court, 
governed by a feeble King and an impassioned Queen? 

He had, therefore, the fortune of Potemkin—but not his genius. At 
twenty-eight he was Prime Minister. was loaded with honours, and was 
80 decidedly the greatest man of the kingdom that he entered the royal 
family itself, the King having given him his own niece in marriage. 
All this, that he might tumble from his lofty eminence, and leave 
nothing but a vacant place amongst the loungers of the Palais Royal! 

When the Spring comes round, and with it come the Easter holidays 
and the renewal of the theatrical year, and the dramatic artists, who 
at that season congregate in search of engagements and establish in the 
garden of the Palais Royal their centre of operations, they will not fail 
to enquire after the worthy old soul who had made himself their friend. 
So oon as they arrived at head-quarters, at the close of the campaign, 
Godoy would hasten to meet them and installed himself in their midst. 
He knew them all, and liked them ; he took pleasure in their conversa- 
“on, informing himself with interest of their successes and their fail- 
ures, and listening with curiosity to their gossip from behind the 
scenes. No one wus better posted up than he, as to the state of art ir 
the Provinces; no one carried socorrectly in his memory the personnei 
of the dramatic army garrisoned in the Departments. He was ac- 
quainted with every one’s name, and his history, from his first appear- 
ance: they knew him only under the name of Manuel, for he carefully 
preserved his incognito and the secret of his former greatness. 

More than once, Managers seeking members for their companies have 
made proposals to him.—** You will be just thing for the line of elder- 
ly lords—Will you accept an engagement to play the leading second- 
rate parts? I can offer you the place of prompter—or of deputy-man- 
ager, to address the audience.”—The Prince replied modestly, that he 
thought he had not talent enough for an actor, and that as for admin- 
istrative emplrymrnt his incamo, slender but sufficient, enabled him to 
dispense with it. 

he smallness of this income did not prevent him assisting with his | 

purse those hapless comedians, who remained upon the field of battle, 
without engagements and without means. He shared with the unfor- 
tunate the little that he had, and contented himseif with a portion—he 
who once had shown himself so ostentatious and so prodigal, he who 
had drawn with full hands upon the treasures of Spain and the Indies, 
and who in the decline of his life replied by the scantiness of fortune, 
to those who had accused him of peculation and extortion, and of car- 
tying away millions with him, when he went into exile. 

He died this week, in a small apartment which he occuuied in the se- 
cond floor, in the Rue de la Michodiére—he who had occupied and per- 
sonally filled the palaces of Buen-Retiro and the Escurial. And fur- 
ther—and it was perchance by way of compensation—this man who 
had numbered so many enemies, and whose life had been so often 
threatened by conspiracies and risings, died peacably in his bed, at the 
age of eighty-eight. 

—_—_—_—S » 

Fac-Srmiies or THE Caystau PaLace —Among the records cf the 
Crystal Palace which will convey to future generations most lively im- 
ostens of its picturesque aspects and marvellous details, a series of 

aguerreotypes—on what we believe to be an unprecedently large scale 
—taken from the most striking points of the exhibition,—on which Mr. 
Mayall, the American photographist, has been for some time engaged, 
—will hold a conspicuous place. Some of these have been submitted 
for our inspection ;—and we can scarcely do justice in words to the 
charm of their precision in drawing and the illusion of their perspec- 
tive. In particular they are comaanante for the refinement and accu- 
racy of outline, as well «us the delicacy of relief. with which the statu 
ary is produced. Considering that, with all their beauty, these works 

ave no extraneous embellishments—that nothing is altered, added, or 
withdrawn for the sake of effect—that they{are Nature’s own copies of 
the wondrous scene,—we are glad to understand that it is Mr. Mayal]’s 
intention to reproduce them by means of the glass process—so as to 
€ive them to the world on paper with the agreeable tint of the calotype, 
Whilst they retain the precision peculiar to the art through which they 
are now being created. Such a means of seizing and multiplying what 
each successive day is bringing closer and closer tothe vanishing point, 
18 of great importance to those who will hereafter consult every docu- 
ment that can report to them faithfully and eloquently of the much- 
talked-of scene —.dthenaum, 4th ult. 

Conessan Inpian Gun.—A very curious and colossal piece of In- 
dian ordnance, has been lately discovered in the bed of the Bhagretti 
River, at Moorshedabad, in Bengal. Unlike auy cannon of the present 
day, this piece consists of two separate portions—the huge cylinder 
that forms the barrel, and the smaller piece, or breeching, which alone | 
Was loaded, and, when required for use, wags lashed on with ropes or | 
chains to the hinder pert uf the large cylinder, and fired. The hollow 
cylinder (for it is open at both ends) is of wrought iron, and of very | 
Coarse workmanship, being constructed of iron hoops embracing longi- | 
tudinal bars, but, by rust and age, all appearing to be one and the | 
same uneven mags. The Cannon has been vastly strengthened by eleven | 
Powerful and massive rings, that encircle the cylinder at the distance 


* A small 22000 in o f the enclo: wane f th r “31 a 
means of . vurning glees—Eé. Alb, , of the Palais Royal, fired at noon by | 





of ten inches apart. An attempt has been made to ornament the face 
of the vent and last muzzle ring; the former by a rude Vandyke edg- 
ing to the vent, the latter by a row of round bead-like excrescences.— 
Between the muzzle and the last vent-ring are a quantity of bronze, or 
copper, longitudinal small bars let into the iron of the gun, probably 
for side sights, perhaps for ornament. 

As no attempt ever appears to have been made to bore the gun, the 
cylinder is anything but smooth, the bars rising and falling in some 
places a full perpendicular half inch. How a cannon ball would behave 
passing over or out of such a bore, it is hoped, experience never inform- 
ed the maker, as nothing but the most disastrous consequences could 





possibly resu't from firing such a dangerous machine. Many large guns 
exist in India, that have, at different periods, been cast by kings and 
princes, but have never been fired; the present Gun may be one of the 
many. The whole length of the hollow cylinder is 12 feet 2 inches; 
bore, 184 inches; teem 5 

interest is attached to the Gun, but it is believed by some to have been 
manufactured and intended to be used against the Mahrattas, who in 
days gone by, after having traversed nearly the whole of India, were in 
the habit of making descents ne the city of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. H. Torrens, the agent o 
his Highness the Nuwab Nazim of Bengal, bas had the gun exhumed 
from the sand of the Bhagretti River, and placed opposite to the Nu- 
wab’s Palace, at Moorshedabad. 

Tue Owen’s Cortece, Mancuesrer.—Professor A. J. Scott, M.A, 
Principal of Owens’ College, Manchester (and late of University College, 
London), delivered his inaugural address upon entering upon his duties 
at the new institution on Friday. Mr. Scott was prevented by illness 
from being present at the opening of the preliminary session of the 
college in May, and his address was postponed in consequence till the 
opening of the present, first regular, session of the institution. The 
proceedings on this occasion took place in the town-hall, the mayor 

residing, and amongst the principal Ray present were—the Lord 
Bisho of Manchester, Mr. J. Heywood, M.P. ; the Rev. Hugh Stowell, 
Dr. Vaughan, Principal of the Lancashire Independent College ; Dr. 
Halley, Independent minister; the Rev. J. J. Tayler, M.A. Unitarian 
minister; and some of the leading merchants of the town. It will be 
known by some of our readers, though, perhaps, not to all, that the 
college was founded by the late Mr. John Owens, a Manchester mer- 
chant, who, after providing for his relatives, left the residue of his 
estate (100,000/.) to establish a college on the principle of the national 
universities in Manchester, but without any religious test of admission. 
Professor Scott having been called upon by the chairman, delivered an 
eloquent and lengthy address, which was loudly spplarded. The 
Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Vaughan, and other gentlemen afterwards 
addressed the meeting, and it closed with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man.—London paper, 6th ult. 





SHEBS. 
PROBLEM No. 153. 


BLACK. 




















WHITE. 


White to play and Checkmate in seven moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 152. 
White Black 
1 RtoK Sch. | BtoQBé6 
2 Rtks B ch. K tke R. 
3 Rto K 3ch. | K to Q5. 
4B toQ B 5 checkmate. 


To CorREsFoNDENTS.—W. P. We wish your new Club (at Brooklyn) all suc- 
cess and prosperity : We are happy to say, by the way, that there is every pro- 
bability this winter of once more having a Chess Club in New York; for which 
prospect we are indebted to the untiring exertions of our old friend Mr. M. M——. 

J. C. W. Solution correct as usual. Try your hand at that printed above; it is 
from Walker’s “ Chess and Chess Players,”’ and has been sent to us for solution, 
having been given up by a correspondent for a “ bad job.” 





Tue Caracomss or Rome.—The Revue des Deux Mondes gives an 
account of the researches of M. Perret in the Catacombs of Rome, wh ich 
will interest our readers. It appears that the antiquarian in question 
has been engaged for six years in exploring the catacombs, and in 
copying the remains of ancient Art hidden for ages in those extraordin- 
ary chambers. Burying himself for five years in this snbterranean 
city, he has examined every part of it, in spite of difficulties and perils 
of the gravest character :—the refusal of his guides to accompany him, 
—the intricacy of the erent necessity for clearing a way 
through galleries choked up with earth which fell in from above almost 
as fast as it was removed,—the difficulty of damming up streams of 
water which ran in from above,—the foulneas of the air, and consequent 
difficulty of breathing and preserving light in the lower chambers.— 
During the long sojourn in the nether regions, M. Perret succeeded in 
scape the whole of the sixty chambers and their ccennecting galle- 
ries; and he has now returned to France with a collection of drawin 
which extends to 360 sheets in large folio. Of these, 154 sheets contain 
representations of frescoes, 65 of monuments,—28 of paintings on glass 
(medallions inserted in the walls and at the bottom of vases) containing 
86 subjects,—41 drawings of lamps, vases, rings, and instruments of 
martyrdom, to the number of more than 100 sudjects,—and finally, 90 
contain copies of more than 500 sepulchral inscriptions. Of the 154 
drawings of frescoes, two-thirds are inedited, and a considerable num- 
ber have been only lately discovered. Amongst the latter, as we learn 
from tae Revue, are the paintings on the celebrated wells of Platonia, 
aaid to have been the place of interment, for a certain period, of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. This spot was ornamented with frescoes by order 
of Pope Damasus, about a. p, 365, and has ever since remained closed 
up. On opening the empty tomb, by permission of the Roman govern- 
ment, M. Perret discovered fresco paintings representing the Saviour 
and the Apostles, and two coffins of Parian marble. It is stated that 
on the return of M. Perret to France, the Minister of the Interior en- 
tered into treaty with him for the acquisition of his collection for the 
nation. The purchase has been arranged, and the necessary amount, 
upwards of 7,500/., obtained by a special vote of the National Assem- 


bly. The drawings will be published by the French Government in a 


style commensurate with their importance. 





Cross Purposes: A DiALoGur.—I have to inform you that I was 
married since I saw you.—So much the better.—Not so much the bet- 
ter; for my wife proved an arrant shrew.—So much the worse.—not so 
much the worse ; for she brought me a fortune.—So much the better. — 
Not so much the better; for with the money I bought a great number 
of sheep, which died of the rot.—So much the worse.—Not so much the 
worse; for I sold the wool, and with the produce I built a house.—so 
much the better.—Not so much the better; for my house was burned.— 
So much the worse.—Not so much the worse ; for my wife was in it,— 
From La Belle Assemblée for March 1806. 


of detached breeching, 4 feet 3 inches. No | 


the Governor-General at the Court of | 





GovernmEeNT ScHoOOLs or Design.—We understand that the Board 
of Trade, with a view tothe development of a pure style in the Gov- 
ernment Schools of Design, has commissioned Mr. Redgrave, Mr. Cole, 
Mr. Owen Jones, and Mr. Pugin to make a report of those objects in 
the Exhibition which they would recommend for purchase, as models 
of taste. We have nodoubt to thank Lord Granville for this effort to 
secure an appropriation of public funds to an object so laudable. Other 
countries have already set us an example of liberality in this respect 
which we should not neglect, and France and Austria be yee | have 
secured those objects in the Exhibition the possession of which they 
considered most caloulated to be of service to their industrial classes. 
The selection of persons made by the Board of Trade for the purpose in 
view seems most judicious, and we have every confidence that their re- 
port, if acted upon, will secure to our Schoolsof Design that of which 
at present they stand so much in need, @ collection of specimens by 
which the principles of art manufacture may be best illustrated. 


Jack in rears.—The commander of the frigate said that when Kos- 
suth reached the vessel at the Dardenelles, he delivered a short ad- 
dress to the crew, which affected them all to tears. —Symrna letter, 
Journal of Commerce. (Does Kossuth speak the English language 
fluently ?) 





QTORE IN BROADWAY TO LET.—The Large Store No. 558 Broadway, well 
suited for a Merchant Tailor or Fancy Miliner. nauie on the premises, or of D. 
Walker, 413 Broadway, Up Stairs. Possession given immediateiy. nov. 3—It. 





A PARISIAN LADY, perfectly mistress of her native language, as spoken in the first 
circles, who bas been engaged in Tuition in this city for the past year, is desirous of 

increasing the number of her pupils, having a few hours of each day unemployed. She can 

refer to families of high respectability. Address M. L., No, 33 East 24th Street. nov8—4t 





AYEBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


Ji OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


This invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, has attained a celebrity 
from its remarkable cures, never eqallei by any medicine before. Other preparations 
have shown themseives . and sometimes effected notable cures, but none has ever 
so fully won the confidence of every community where it is knowa. After years of trial in 
every climate, the results have indisputably s»own it to possess a mastery over this dan- 
gerous class of diseases, which could not fail to attract the attention of Physicians, patients , 
and the public at large. ‘ 

See the state nents, not of obscure individuals and from far distaut places but of men who 
are known and res throughout the country. 

The widely celebrated amgeos, Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York City, says: “ lt gives 
me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of ‘ Aver’s Cuterry Pecrorat,’ which I con- 
sider peculiarly adapted to cure diseases of the throat and pages” 

Dr, Perkins, the venerable President of the Vermont Medical College, one of the eminent- 
ly learned physicians of this country, writes, the Cuerry PecTorat is extensively used in 
this section, where it has shown unmistakable evidence of its happy effects upon pulmonary 
diseases. 

The Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished Clergyman of the English Church, writes to 
the Proprietor from Montreal, that “he has been cured of a severe asthmatic affec ion, by 
CHERRY PecToraL.” His letter at full length, may be found in our Circular, to be had of 
the Agent, and is worth the attention of asthmatic patients. 

This letter is from the well known Druggist at Hillsdale, Michigan, one of the largest 
dealers in the State , and this case is from his own observation. 


Hivuspave, Micu., Dec, 10, 1849 
Dear Sir: Immediately on receipt of your CHERRY Pecrorat, I carried a bottle to an ac- 
quaintance of mine who was thoughtto be near his end with gut consumption. He was 
then unable to rise from his bed and was extremely feeble. His friends believed he must 
svon die, unless relief could he obtained for him, and IL induced them to give your excellent 
medicine a trial. 1 immediately left town for three weeks, and you may judge of my sur- 
prise on my return, to meet him in the street ormy way home from the cars, find he 
had entirely recovered. Four weeks trom the day he commenced taking your medicine, 
he was at work at his arduous trade of a blacksmith. 
There are other cases within -~ paontode*, where » Caw Pectoral has been singu- 
larly successful, but none so marked as this. ery truly you 
iti & W. UNDERWOOD. 


Tue Patient.—Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell,—Dear Sir: Feeling under obligations to you for the 
restoration of my health, I send youa report of my caae, which you are at liberty to publish for 
the benefit of others. t autumn I took a bad cold, accompauied by a severe cough, 
made use of many medicines without relief. I was obliged to give up business, 
raised hlood. and couid get no sleep at night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY 
Pectorat, the use of which l immediately commenced according to directions, I have 
just purchased the fifth bottle, and am nearly recovered. I uow sleep well, my a a has 
ceased, and all by the use of your vaiuable medicine. E. 8, STONE, A.M. 

Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass 
nov, 8—3m, 





VALUABLE FPARM FOR SALE 
IN CANADA WEST. 


TH SUBSCRIBER in concluding to dispose of PLEASANT VALLEY FARM; 
wonld simply make the following statement, believing that the yee gent has only to - 
be seen to be appreciated. It is situated within one mile and a halfof the town of Simcoe, 
the County town of the County of Norfolk; and comprises one huadred and sixty-five - 
acres, under the highest estate of cultivation. The land is very level and the soil » heavy 
loam, well adapted either for the cultivation of grain or for grazing. The orchards are 
extensive, and contain at least fifty varieties of the best selected g fruit trees, all ina 
bearing condi:ion. There are two large grain barns, a driving house and stables,.a sheep 
barn, sheds and out-iouses for protecting cattle &c., in the immediate v ofthe farm . 
house. A never-failing, spring brook passes within six rods of the barns house; and 
besides the facilities da for ee stock, | 5 for ane 
small machinery. TRE ba’ of this stream are the valley included betw 
them could be rendered Sruenely lovely.—The dwelling house is a comfortable one-story 
frame building, pleasantly situated, containing eleven rooms, cellar, well. &c., with a large 
wood-house within a few yards of it. 

Simcoe is a pleasant town, with a population of near two th d, and is wi 
Port Dover on Lake Erie, a distance of six miles by an excel!ent Gravel and Plank Rowd. 
With respect to the county in which this property ‘s located, the Subscriber would not hes- 
itate to assert that for fertility, general beauty and cultivation it is not surpassed in America. 
Lda ve acres of land at two miles distance from the property above described, from 
which fencing materiat can be obtained will be included in the sale. 

The above property is admirably suited to a gentleman desirous of devoting his attention 
to model aoe. 

For terms and particulars, apply personally or by letter to the subseriber, or to Dr. 
O’Carr, Brantford. 

P. OCARR.. 


Simcoe, County of Norfolk, October 2ist, 1851. 


a 








ROF. HOWS is prepared to resume his ELOCUTIONARY CLASSES, in Schools, 
and with private puplis, and can with entire confidence offer his services to 
stonal Students and others desirous of acquiring a thoroughly natural style of Elocution, 
especially adapted for practical purposes. 
TERMS. 
FOR SCHOOLS— 


Two Lessons per week of one hour each, for the school year - $200 
Twenty Lessons, coe” ele oe ee ee oe ee ea §a- 
PRIVATE CLASSES OR'SINGLE PUPILS, 
Evening Classes. number unlimited, 25 lessons, me? Jats sii ip ° 10 
Private pupils, 20 lessons, ah eT1L> 24 e6¥ 2 eie'4 ti we ee 35 
2 © | Re 8. 6 ht 25 


Prof. Hows wiil give, during the coming season, Courses of Shakspearean and Miscel- 
laneous Readings, in family circles, consisting of three Readings to the course, for $50. 
Payment invariably in advance. 

5 Cottage Place, New York, Sept. 6, 1851. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


‘S‘HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 

circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 

Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as r.aders to the 





Rooms. 
Terms are $25 for an ass’ le and inheritable t or share, withana nual char, 
of te which may be commuted fer $75, thus pee eds pla free. - 
Temporary Subscrip/ion $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4forthree onthe. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


OR L(VERP UO*,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PA. iFIC, Captain 
Ezr. Nye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europ» positively on 
Saturday, November .he 8th, at 12 o’clack, M., from her berth at the fuot of anal street. 
No berth secured antil paid for, 
All letters and p.pers must pass through the Post Office 
for freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, » Wall strees 
The Steamer BAL TIO will suceeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 22nd November . 


' THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S BEPFPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


HAs obtained among Physicians queerally has drawn from an eminent and very distt- 
guished member of the Medica) Profession of this city the following testimonial of ita 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TrsTIMoNiaAL.—From T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
“] have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once miki and 
= ny which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Itzer Aperient. 








“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the agual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hande has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in whieh it - 
8 Offered to the public, give it a claim to generaj notice which its intrinsic merits sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 26s Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broad 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore, Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Co. 40 Cana! #t., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies, 

june 3 





BOARDING. 


N ENGLISH LADY with her two Neices desire quiet and genteel Boarding and 
A Lodging in a respectable family up town, 
Apply two Mrs, H., 
At Mr, Builliere’s, 290 Broadway, Bookee) ler, 





540 Shr Alvion. November 8 
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AN ASSURANCE HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betw 
G. P, PUTNAM PUBLISHED THIS WEEK THE NATIONAL LO rae oa LIFE T New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Bosion und Liverpool, calling ot Hast 











of the Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. By ; 
Te reine, Clarke, euthor of tre = dance to Shakspeare,” with fine Ti No, 26, Cornhill, London. ee ae . Captaina, 
tisas pn Sioel, Vine cation, om large paper. Secced Series, Ove, Glegantly bound, tty CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. Dilea. rons ccccsuctcccccoccictocteg SRO AMEE ees, it. E Jadking 
‘This a charming Gift Book for young persons, while it is not at all unsuited for the most Europa... .++++eeececesceses+seeesk. G. Lott | Ningara......., ites 
fastidious and cultivated lady. Ts INSTITUTION am ie eseupod, wasp many advantages, at quite as low a rate AMETICB. «+ 00-ceceeeeecesseeeseesN, Shannon Canada. «.-s0+e e+e - Wm. Harrisog 
«Let body buy these Tales From mothers and daughters we bespeak a hearty re- as guarantees ly to the Office, Cami se eeeeeereeesessscescess essed, LBhtel 
ception? kr Inguie. Policia will herester Up dasa coiling io tagared. whether a ihe remem oC Mat | | Thevovessla carry  clar whit light a ther mesteed—green on varbourdbow—red en 
“ Mrs. Cowden Clarke, whose ‘ Concordance of Shakspeare’ shows such maste: of the a Siecens widow thout any reaponsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise, port. 
letter of the poet's work, now evinces her apprehension of their spirit in a series of fictions, aor licy (the only security ) be poe gt be lodged with the society, as each 
entitled ‘ The Giridhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines.”— Dickens’ Household Narrative. loan will be policy { pa , Scccecccece -soee SV eRneaag. . +++Nov. 12th, 1851, 
«+The design is one that would afford ample play to a lively imegination; and weare The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment " B °*1 ann: , -Nov, 19th, « 
boand *» say that the ingenious thought is admirably carried out.”—London Morn, Chron, . of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash ASIA... cersceeees evcces New York...0+-se+000 * Wednesday. ; : 


_—COE’S NEW DRAWING LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. A method by which begin- . harged for the Medica} Examination or Stamp Duty. Cambrit,....s+..-s0000. BOStOD,..eeeeeeeesee +++. Wednesday . 10th, 
1-00) saaght 10 draw every line with complete accuracy. srr | eed ee throughout the Colonies. P y Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—ist Cabin... .....0.-000.8120 
The Second Series, containing 48 heads, figures, animals, &. Oblong, 4to, cloth. gcncics ” ¥ “ “ n'y yo" sancue atten, 
| THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY. By Mrs. Kirkland, Containing Twelve Portraits COURT OF INBECSORS In LONDON. Fe a je on ol ape 
= ° : t c on specie amou expenses 
Tinea Ladies, from original pictures, by Charles Martin, Exq.,engraved on steel in ry > Marrey, ‘ i M.D., F.R.S. | 4 need - ree savlabend aaiean on rece beves: an nt for personal 
the best manner, by eminent artists. One vol., fulio, cloth, extra gilt, $3. Turkey morocco, A Yi ag H. Croft, W. Kennaway All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
$12. Proofs on India paper, double size, very elegant, $20. A. Vigne, — a Walker, | b-4° - wanted for freight or passage, apply te E. CUNARD, 3, 
*,* The style and aim of this work are somewhat more elevated than those of any similar r em, Broadway 
work heretofore attempted either in this country or in Europe, It is nota transient butter- COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Br ° 
aybok of fancy sketches, pb ee in aye... i point M f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. ae 
view. No expense bas been spa’ to the tas ic pia- ontreal Rev. J. Flanagan. Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are requested 


try. Mrs. Kirkland’s name guarantees both the piquant interest and un- 
, oeeeis good taste of the volume, The portraits were taken from life by Charles T.R. Grassie. J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the ships are full. 


Esq., expresaly for this purpose Halifax, N. S. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


pose. 
A few provf copies will be ready on Friday. P. C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, ‘Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


St. John, N. B. 
BLBGAWTLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. Gray, W. Jack. qennelehn UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


or he tne— 
D. APPLETON & CO, 200 BROAD VAY, St John's, Newfoundland { 4 ¥. Hoyies, Hon. Jeon” Hom. J. Noad, i ee me ee Weat. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, E. L. Jarvis, Agent, . seresesesee-Capt. Nye, 


, ARCTIC -++ Capt. Luce 
FREDERICK R, STARR. " 
HRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. A Collection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptiv. ° he 4 
C Verses relating to the Festival of Christmas, from the ‘Anglo-Norman to the ortenet General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Embell! with Fifty Tinted I\lustrations. By Birket Foster. And with Initial Office—MonrTREAL. These shi teving been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
en 


Ornaments. One Volume Royal Ociavo. Price $7 50; Morocco has been construction, as also in their Lm yy to ensure strength and speed 
Extra, $10. and their accomanodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 


This is witheut exception one of the most beautiful volumes ever issued from the Press. a { to Liverpool, $130. 

The typograph end paper have never been surpassed. The embellisiments consist of ex- THE EQUITABLE PIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, mis TF. . From Liverpool to Ra ang 235- xclusive use of extra sise 
quisite uted Ungravings, illustrative of passages relating to Christmas and kindred sub- No. 26, Cornhill, London. An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

ects from 


‘oets; they are perfect gems, and have rarely been equalled in Artistic 
ree — = CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. No berth can be secured until paid for. 


LYRICS OF THE HEART, with other Pooms, By Alaric A. Waits. With Forty.one | ‘Phe leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for From New York nedant-aptedece 


Exquisite Engravings on Steel. One volume Octavo. Cloth $5; Mor. Extra, $7 50. 2 | each class rick — Annual Division of profite, Wednesday. Maren. vee. .5th, 1851 Seshiliee sce Dae. ee 
%h, “ d, “ 


o! 
No volume of Poems has ever been offered to the Publi: displaying in its appearance so The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to ‘ednesday...March..........1 Saturday........Feb be thie 
much taste, und eleg , and rich as these delightful Lyrics. S The Ene vings are | time A». t such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justily. Wednesday, “April-ces 2 aaOAy;..cccccbiatene”.. peo « 
executed in the highest style of the Art, from the designs of the best modern Painters. Witn this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return Wednesd April.. eit epee (ar 
MRS JAMIESON’S COURT OF CHARLES Il. Memoirs ofthe Beauties of the Court | Of one molety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers . 
of Charles the Second, with their Portraits, after Sir Peter Lely and other Eminent Painters. | Whose policies have been in force (or three years. Society, and entitled a 
Illustrating the Diaries of Pepys. Evelyn, Clarendon, and oth+r Contemporary Writers. mi... og - he Lt vee eate af bait the profite { BUX 
Pe. Mrs. ang gs 4 one Finely Engraved Plates. One Volume Imperial Octavo. Ko charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without Lateed 
Mrs, Jamieson’s Biographies of the Court of Charles the Second, are now for the ‘first en throughout the Colonies Sainrday cooeoey teeneeeees wi owe RE 
time introduced to the American Public in an elegant form. The Portraits in the present “ ‘ weer “ scons soceteons ; by mar Ree ed rid % 
volnme are beautifully engraved in the finest siyle of the urt, . COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. J an Speen ananst........20h, Wednesday, - pn A sae ay 
NEARLY READY, T. L. Murray, W. A. Bennett, | - Croft, Saturday ......Sepiember.... 13th, Wednesday..., August..........20th, 


; Sir A. W. Hillary, .C. ee oy hove ed 
WOMEN OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. A Series of very beautifully engraved illus- } gone” i—, | 3 rane pete pete ot Weduesaes “> cee 


trations of eminently Pious Women of the Eartier Ages of Christianiiy, with Descriptions _s. C. Tabor, ° ee oe 
by several American Clergymen. 1 vol. imperial 8ve. to match ** Women of the Old and Serurday ceeee pan ea) Wednesday... nce sreesconane 
ew Testament,” “ Our Saviour with Apostles,” &c. | vol. imperial 8vo. handsomely bound, COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. Saturday . .” November .---29d ; Wednesday. ...October......... 
. morocco extra bevelled, $10; do. colored, $15; acd other extra styles of binding. { Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- Saturday . December .... 6th, Wednesday... November 
THE LAND OF BONDAGE; its Ancient Monuments aad Present Condition. Bein ham. Saturday ...... December ....20th, -November , 
the Journal of a Tourin Egypt. By J. M. Wainwright, D.D. Illustrated with eoverdl . 
steel Engravings. 1 vol. %vo, elegant. y bound. Halifax, N.S. 





——$_____ 





























f J. _—-, _. S Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
, J. St . 
-_ iy oe P.C. Hill, Agent. For freight or passage, apply to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, St, John, N. B. { B.F. Hesen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H Gray, W. Jeck. ROW. SEIS eee iG eel] Sues, N. ¥ 
HAS JUST ISSUED J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J Kent, R te E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 18 —_ & Arms Yard, London. 
ey . ence Boe aon meee ese i einai ee Sass ea "WM. Barnes. rs L.J . " The owners of these stipe wil an be anaaihinae ou Racer Potion Broce Jew 
“ Comprising graphic and accurate accounts of the Battles--military careers, excellences . L. Jarvis, Agent. / f ¥ pte a 
and errors of conduct, and general characters, of the most famous generals of antiquity, ™ .T.H. $7.2 recious nan hed etals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
compared with the ) oes nerals of modern times; seeuraie accounts of the" ome os ~* anata + { ou os oe pat ado eee, . {therein exp ¢ 
get a ee Lo mee partly tiem potatual Besev anes artly — cncuuate fe L. W. Gall, Agent. . 
best modern travellers : the arms and military habits of the various nations are clear 
eribed and the modern names of the places given, so that the routes and moveunaear ne FREDERICK R. STARR, NEW YORE AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION co. 
+ ad = pie co be traced on any ordinary map. The volume is embellished with beautiful General Agent for British North American Colonies, HE ate? hong RY nt} eu ERS, the Manges Sy re a» Wenn, om 
Office—MonTREAL. mander, and the , D, Lines, commander, will leave New Yor vre 
NAVAL LIFF; or OBSERVATIONS AFLOAT AND ON SHORE. Tue MipsuipMan and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— ° 
By Lieut, W. #. Lynch, U-S.N. Author of “ Dead Sea Expedition.” 1 vol. 12mo.—Price $1, Leave New York. Leave Havre, 
relates to us many exciting scenes of Ocean Life—many istaresting tas UIFE ASSURANCE. Franklin....Saturday........+. ~~. 8) Franklin.... Wednesday,,...March 


Lieu 
ents arising from intercourse with foreign people-@many amusing anecdot d \- ASSURAN Humboldt coos h 8 oe 
sitions-—calculated to charm the reader ry with romantic witehe 8 hile poy ty ee BATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFS . eS sogpre. Franklin pri 5 oy 


shes April ica 
at every step in the views presented from real life.”-~Troy Daily News. a Cornhill, London. a | M 8 mae i, 
WATCHING SPIRITS. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet, author of “Women of the Revoluticn.. AND Th WALl STREST, SEW voRa. Franklin sees ay eee 
vol. 8vo. Elegantly illustrated. . . CAPITAL, £500,000 ste . or $2,500,000. — ooce June > _— coco 
THE EPOCH OF CREATION. By Eieazer Lord. 1 vol. 12mo. AND suRPLUs S412, Hemboltt : ion sani 
VAGAMUNDGO, OR. THE ATTACHE 1N SPAIN—By John E. Warren, author of Empowered by Act of Parliament] 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838 Franklin ts ae 
“ Para.” | vol. 12mo. * A Savincs Banc ror THE Wipow AnD THE OpPHaAN.” Humboldt coos 18 F; eove 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR: By George Taylor. 1 vol. 12mo. T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. |= ~ = i 
* 


aaeieanees siding LIFE OF A vARCOR, By Rev. Dr. Wisner. 1 vol. 2d edition. UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
a. 'WORTH’S UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES. In 6 vols. Beautifully © Edward Habicht, Chairman. These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ae 
strated. ian andl not surpassed either for opesd. strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their secomm- 
oO most a 


Fanni dations for passengers are Pporoved ki 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGK.—No. 391. 12 1-2 Cents. jm ee: Sorin > td Sto S Southarap rs proceeding 


" ton both going and returning, they offer to 
1, End of the Great Exhibition —Morning Chronicle. George Barcla Henry Ludlum. to on, advantages over any other line in the economy of both Gee cab weevrr. 
2. The American Minister in Ireland,— Times. Someel &, Horne 


illon, rice of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ......++-+++-.$i10 
an ansehen’ Jr Pre Barre or Southam pe to New York. ... m ~ oof, 
3. Arctic Expeditions of Succor,—New Monthly Magazine. Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. fe ected until for. 
expe: Surgeon on board. 
4. Le Morvan,—Spectator. ™ eeeqene,, om For freight or passage. apply to 
5. Medical Articles of Faith,— Do. Jonathan Mesos 1. Constl, Henry Tiffen MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 58 Brosdway 
6. The Jews in Great Britain,—Do. Donald Mcli Dr. J. H. McCullon. MARTINEAU, CROSKEY “& CO, Southam 
7 The Key of the Street,—Household Words. ‘ BOSTON. oun feb 15—ly 
& The Dead Sea and the Great Salt Lake,—Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. George M. Thacher, ver, 
; Israel Whitn Elijah D. Brigham 
9. Beddoe’s Poems,—Ezaminer. Franklin Dexter, Ek Grates Hw. LONDON LINE OP PACKETS. 
10. Kossuth’s Address to the People of the United States. William 
: J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND &TH OF EVERY MONTH 
Oh Teen > Aaetta—~<Beamine and Specter. : HIS line of will hereaft d of the foll ships, which will suc- 
58, Panahen Rewa,—Speceter. For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. packets lowing ships, 


be 
cesd each other in the order in which they are sailing punctually from New 
13. Mrs. Harriet Lec —Ladies’ Companion. EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant bth and 2th of every month, fron trom Lonhou on the 15th Sad 30th, and Portsmouth 


York on the 
, a : hlets the rates of premium, les f ram 
14 Maurice Tiernay, Chap. XLV} and XLVII,—Dublin University Magazine. cal exam send Ani I mol 1a dye ey ey mers, names of agents, modi on the 1st and 16th of every p t the year, viz : ane 

Poetry: The Soul’s Passing; Our Sugar Camp; Benedicite. aa in pelmanentty txvessa ta'the U in the aad rr Ships Masters. = 4 from Selling frow 
Suort ArticLes: Contidence in Man; Fishing among the Thousand Islands. frecneen, rustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims | Devonshire Hovey, May Sept. 8, Jan. ng Om. 2, P... | 

New Books: Cowper or Cooper; Distance of the Sun. or otherwise. Lord, uly 13, Nov. 13, 
<< ts pabieaion in weekly nambers gives to it a great advantage over its monthly con- o days are red, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture ve pa June 8. Ooh Feb. dang LW Dec.is’ April is 
_ STAGE - tea ape Seanehe aa cahaies. who remit in advance, directly to the of the amount ~ Fog dF Ry ye be 4 any time to « eB = ™ Pe r= rts at Merch = 2, ee 18, Me: 3 

—e one-half them, note i . Evans, ratt, ' le t. an. 
ication at Boston, ihe sum of 3ix Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the | policy. 7 © Coe Tl Geka eee, cow, Gnomes laent Beek April's ata eee 
year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage. J ay ty pee me pery at on Pelee. PF. M.. = Ti Wall Strost, and ot the Ufice Ame. Eagle, Doane, “a4 § 4 * 241Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June a 
lished ollars . LITT ‘osten. o erent Local Boards and Agencies. communications ressed to These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navig 
Cee eee Seo ty _* coe J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, _| tors. Great care will be taken that ihe Beds, Wines, Stores, kc. are of ibe best descrp- 


tion. 
BARPS. mas The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, witho 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be r or: 
Mepere end Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave THH CANADA LIFH ASSURANCE COMPANY. parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of are signed 
295 Broadway. ly to OHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, N. Y. 
ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. Say 1 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London 


aus, comprising overs veriow ke leand From HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether sing! 
ct mechatiem, le to prod yyw + ,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all b in which the rant 
r 
in 
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toge Life is concerned. NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKEBTS, 
strings, &e. et oP the E Z Ry poche nen Am and the oh en of interest eee ee 4 4 sal ie an of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool nee 
Orders for any p! Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- he a from each port on the 1st, Lith, and 26th of every month, 
June 16—6m | tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can CES SSSEES CRED ar ES Owns Coan, = 
wiheny cagusd to eadey admit of. = Ships. Captains. Brom New York From Liverpool. - 
P Anevest ue , at Dagnenen ant ependinwe lo comnaliy published by the Company and N.S | ~—gabbatebitinaet Ubsbeten meena Apr. 6 Aug. Des. j 
rward Ww . Con seecceeees ON, coccccccccccsclhsccccccekhescccs v8 >. Peer 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND pn nen cet eye hmgeg a meld deer porte 2 Forkabi 9 scceeee Shh reepccedBvse ss olGovss  16|Jon 1-Day 1, -BOPly 
an t c sum which is saac seeeceecesPUPDOP...cecese ~ 1... Aug. lL... Lf ecceet -cocees LG. ceeeee 
RAFTS on sale, for any ahhoaien ep : which Seemed | sent out of the Province ay Brltah or Foreign Companicsfor that in which| and ths }- ene sseecconneadLe coseatebdinsess u eee rd 
. amouni . wards, will ANY jlitary instance r Great Britain oeig bouring ofter ONtOZUMA,....-065-. OUICY..ssccces . seer eesee 
D in THE UniteD Kincpom; pom 8 is rer B Weerereccecctets i... sag 1... Sept...1] eeceeld..+«- 


com 
Also P es or E fi To parties who atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of Titer. EC} eee LL. ceecseeeLbeooeseeedl 
fi. he yy Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to “cis Company will grant Policies Payable st death fairty representative of ¢ taft Ts desip is Be’ os occ MOEEE 


EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., Tr ntic Expre —— Lane ty fey ——, , my gt mtg SB sce, <BBo 00000 
At Adams & Go's Gand is WALL STREET.” | Policies for asnagee Ore Gr are TED premiums have been get SIS [ Alpe tessa 1. Bee 1 
. ° . sees on oor 
Small parcels will be received till 9 1-2 4. m. of the day of sailing of every STEAME Three-fourths ef the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the | These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 62 
zo Evrors. ~~ Apl12. lyr, | Policy holders thus assured. Perience. Their cabin ecoomancuations are all that can be desired in point of ¢o! 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed | Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 


Policies. 
PROP. ALEX. C. BARRY'’S TRICOPHEROUS P TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. = of tprice of pansageto L -. ~+-} ar 


i 
’ Single Life, To Assure 2100 on a Single Life to New Vork.....scese.ceeses- 80 
R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for So Assure Gi ene ) on & Single Life, : 
themselves. {[t has been ten years before the world, with a constantly tnorentin sale. Withparticipation Profit Without partwipation of Profits Agnes ee West Poieg, Sas yar a7 oe. oe ciate 
Mh hdseeoee of the Gralp, vod else for Darkane Caine, Tmoving Gourf, Dendre®, and Annual | Hf Yearly| Quarterly} Age. | Annual | Hf Yearly| @ A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool Fidelis, 
iz, ng, Stren, ning, @ romotin 5 nnui r 5 W . Year arte! Age saac hire 
the gee of the Hair, It is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with $ Premium, i Premium Premium. Premium: Frome, i” ay Webb and Nee vou , ro none 
de friction in cases of Rheumatism, Sweilings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 2s. 4. 8. da 2a. 4, Z2e0ea/2 8. 4. .‘ GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. Y. 
Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 117 4 9 1 09 9 2) 19 11 BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo! 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for| 25 | 2 2 9 0 1 2 25 114 7 ‘ Scene 
CepeSetioes, ~ oy ey =. Stings _ Bites of Insects. For those encrustations : s 4 u : 1 | = ; ; 2 
o frequen isfigure t 8 ni every moth hb sed it kn 
= pA Infallible — y, ad, 1 in the hebie of appl ing pty ned. soles : A. CAGES SON SAVES: New York on ue 
Directions—to ihe roots r—ever expe: enced the loss of that invaluable Or. Tabies of Rates, forms of posal, and ai! otherinformati ~ ECOND LINE.—The followi hips will ieave Havre on the 16th, and New 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of | Offceand Agercies. << e sd erheeedeonmertatecters cs S 1st of each month, = jahowete ” 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary New York. Havre. 
other Tes imonials forwarded to Progessor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- $8 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1850. apla 8T. DENIS lst January........ vere § 16th February, 
wreltas he only relists properton forthe Hair andthe tie no belorothe pai Bol a jis Mer {isi 2am 
ole preparation for air an skin now re eC. ist nDET.... « 6th October, 
n Large Bottles, Price TweNnTy-Five CENTS, at " = STEAM COMMUNICATION 8ST. NICHOLAS, Tet Peoreary . veeeees §16tb March” 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. Bragdon, master. Jet June - r6tb July, 


’ Ist October... iuies DU ieth November 
Oar Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful ne w MERCURY, (New clipper.) fi March o2! Cl6tb April, 
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*litageg Steamship Cc l Ist Jul . 216th August 
“ GLASGOW,” Sy perie let November. . ....<-. 0 16th Desomber, 





T= ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber- | !%2 T ns, and 4°0 horse power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Commander, WILLIAM TELL, new. Sim April eeeeceeey 16th May, 


muda and St. Thomas on Saturday, 8th November 1851, at noon is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 6th December next, Willard, master. lat Auguat A. ; 16th September, 
has excel! ounennts : ; at dock noon. lst December... 16th January. 
= go hagne— memento Or a Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al) requisite articles for the 
Price of Passage to Bermuda......0+..-sescesees-eseee O55 Second do Fifty-five do. comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men Of experience in \b¢ 
= GO BE. TROMAB..ccccccccsecccescescccs 70 No steerage passengers taken. trade. The aye Ll presage is a without wines or liquors but those actually 
There is a reguier Mail communication between St. These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied 0068 sent to ‘he subscribers will be orwarded free from an) charge but thos 7 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &e. Pe at ees wes at moderate prices. “ one . is on board | incurred. ROVD & HINCKEN — 
The MERLIN will take freight, Apply to Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to aus 24 ] ; 
E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. New York, J. MeSYMON, Se 


. 8. wil August, 1851 33 B ID PH OPRIBTUR, 
PS Ae or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, ears Intending passengers are requested to pay no aitention to reports of the Ship essay oan W. YOUNG BDITORASD + 
but to communicate at once with the Agent. , OFFICE, NO. 4 BARCLAY STR° ET, 














